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I.—_THE LOGIC OF J. S. MILL 
By R. P. Anscuutz | 
I 


Mitt distinguishes three periods in his life. The first was de- 
voted to education and youthful Benthamite propagandism and 
ends with his breakdown of 1826-27. In the second the influences 
of “‘ the reaction of the nineteenth century against the eighteenth ”’ 
streamed in upon him from France and from Germany, from 
Coleridge and from Carlyle. They did not on the whole, he 
thought, induce him to ignore “ that half of the truth which the 
eighteenth century saw”. The fight between the eighteenth and 
the nineteenth centuries reminded him rather of the battle about 
the shield, one side of which was white and the other black. And 
Goethe’s device, “‘ Many-sidedness ’’, was one which he would 
most willingly have taken for his own at this period. Neverthe- 
less he gradually became aware that the impetus with which he 
had detached himself “from whatever was untenable in the 
doctrines of Bentham and of the eighteenth century ”’ had perhaps 
carried him too far in the opposite direction. And in the third 
period he determined to remedy this tendency.} 

He dates the beginning of this period from his Political Economy 
which was published in 1848, five years after the Logic. But 
these periods shade into each other. And the Logic, unlike the 
Political Economy, was a book which took many years to write. 
Some parts of it were drafted before Mill had really felt the new 
influences of the nineteenth century. Others were written after 


1 Autobiography (World’s Classics), pp. 136 ff., 194 f., 198 ff. 
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he had begun to repudiate them. Furthermore, it is noticeable, 
and this is perhaps the most important point about it, that Mill’s 
development, unlike that of most other men, did not carry with 
it the obliteration of old landmarks. Whichever course he was 
pursuing, the two schools of thought which he associated with the 
eighteenth and the nineteenth centuries were the fixed poles of 
his intellectual world. And these schools were regarded as 
including all possible differences of opinion, not only on the 
obviously controversial subjects of politics and ethics but also 
on those, like logic and theory of knowledge, which one might be 
tempted to regard as neutral. It was indeed a leading tenet in 
the doctrine of the two schools that in philosophy there are no 
neutral subjects ; that all other differences of opinion are, if not 
reducible, at any rate related to, political differences. And it is 
significant that Mill’s most explicit account of the two schools is 
to be found in his twin essays on Bentham and Coleridge whose 
main work lies on the fringes of philosophy as it is generally 
understood.1 

For Mill, however, they were the most significant figures of the 
preceding generation. To Bentham it was given to discern the 
truths with which existing doctrines and institutions were at 
variance ; to Coleridge, the neglected truths which lay in them. 
And Mill considered that “‘ whoever could master the premises 
and combine the methods of both would possess the entire English 
philosophy of their age”’. Moreover with all their differences, 
they were in complete agreement about one thing. Both made 
it their occupation “ to recall opinions to first principles ’’, taking 
no proposition for granted without examining its grounds and 
ascertaining that it possessed “‘ the kind and degree of evidence 
suitable to its nature’. Hence they both agreed in perceiving 
that the groundwork of all other philosophy must be laid in “a 
theory respecting the sources of human knowledge and the objects 
which the human faculties are capable of taking cognizance of ’’. 

Now the prevailing theory of the eighteenth century was that 
proclaimed by Locke, “ that all knowledge consists of generalisa- 
tions from experience ’’’; or what in the opinion both of Locke 
and of Mill comes to the same thing, that “sensations and the 
mind’s consciousness of its own acts, are not only the exclusive 
sources but the sole material of our knowledge ’’. And according 
to this theory there is no knowledge a priori—“‘ no truths ”’, as 


1 The quotations in the next few paragraphs are all taken from the essays, 
Bentham (1838) and Coleridge (1840). They are reprinted in Dissertations 
and Discussions, Vol. I, and the main references are pp. 397, 331, 394, 396, 
403 ff. 
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Mill puts it, “‘ cognizable by the mind’s inward light and grounded 
on intuitive evidence’’. Coleridge, however, along with the 
German philosophers since Reid, takes the opposite view. He 
admits that no knowledge is possible without experience but he 
holds that in some cases the visible appearances of nature excite 
in us by an inherent law ideas of the invisible things on which they 
depend. And thus he believes that it is possible by direct in- 
tuition to perceive things and recognise truths not cognizable by 
our senses. 

Among the truths which are thus known a priori according to 
Coleridge are ‘‘ the fundamental doctrines of religion and morals, 
the principles of mathematics and the ultimate laws even of 
physical nature”. And it was indeed precisely because it 
promised to save these things from the destructive analysis of 
Locke and his followers that Coleridge valued the intuitionist 
theory of knowledge. The intuitionists believe with Hume that 
it is impossible to prove the existence of God from experience. 
But they do not therefore conclude that we know nothing of God. 
They prefer to conclude that some of our knowledge is not derived 
from experience. The derivation of all knowledge from experi- 
ence, they hold again, can only end in the denial of morality. It 
will then, they argue, be reduced either to the blind impulses of 
animal sensibility or to a mere calculation of prudential conse- 
quences. And either reduction results in the annihilation of 
moral obligation. Finally, they hold that even science, on the 
theory of Locke, loses its character and becomes empiricism, for 
a fact is only scientifically accounted for, according to them, 
“when we are made to see in it the manifestation of laws which 
as soon as they are perceived at all are perceived to be necessary ”’. 

On the other hand the followers of Locke retort that the in- 
tuitionists ‘‘ lay down principles under which a man may enthrone 
his wildest dreams in the chair of philosophy ’’. And even if with 
gross inconsistency the private revelations of a Boehme or a 
Swedenborg are disavowed (or in other words outvoted) this is 
still only substituting as the test of truth the dreams of the major- 
ity for the dreams of each individual. Indeed it is the peculiar 
danger of intuitionism that it provides a ready means by which 
whoever is on the stronger side may dogmatise at his ease and 
instead of proving his propositions may rail at all who deny them 
as bereft of ‘“ the vision and the faculty divine ”’ or blinded to its 
plainest revelations by a corrupt heart. Thus in the battle of the 
two schools neither side is sparing in its imputation of horrid 
consequences to the creed of its antagonists. ‘“‘ The one doctrine 
is accused of making men beasts, the other lunatics.” And 
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although at this period of his life Mill deprecated such imputations, 
it was not long before he was again indulging in them. 


II 


Mill declares, however, that his Logic, which is by far the most 
important of his philosophical books, is neutral in regard to the 
two schools. “Logic ’’, he says, “is common ground on which 
the partisans of Hartley and of Reid, of Locke and of Kant may 
meet and join hands. ... And I can conscientiously affirm 
that no proposition in this work has been adopted for the sake of 
establishing, or with any reference to its fitness for being employed 
in establishing, preconceived opinions in any department of know- 
ledge or of inquiry on which the speculative world is still un- 
decided ’’. Hence he refuses to define logic as “the science of 
the operations of the understanding in the pursuit of truth”’, 
because that would imply that it is concerned with “the original 
data or ultimate premises of our knowledge’”’. And he chooses 
instead to define it as “the science of the operations of the under- 
standing which are subservient to the estimation of evidence ’’, 
because this restricts it to the consideration of “that portion of 
our knowledge which consists of inferences from truths previously 
known ”’. 

In the Examination of Hamilton, however, Mill takes a very 
different line. Logic, he now says, is concerned with valid think- 
ing and as the end of thinking is truth, he argues that we can 
never satisfy ourselves that the end has been attained “ by looking 
merely at the relation of one part of the train of thought to 
another ’’. He concedes indeed that we may sometimes discover 
that an inference is invalid without ascending to the original 
sources of our knowledge. A concept or judgment, for example, 
may involve a contradiction or a syllogism may have travelled 
from premises to conclusion through an ambiguous term. And 
he is quite prepared to segregate from the remainder of the theory 
of the investigation of truth “‘ as much of it as does not require any 
reference to the original sufficiency of the groundwork of facts or 
the correctness of their interpretation’. But he emphatically 
denies that this portion of logic is the whole of it. There are, he 
holds, in fact, two logics—the Logic of Consistency and the Logic 
of Truth, which includes the Logic of Consistency. (His followers 
sometimes speak of them as Formal or Conceptualist Logic and 
Material Logic respectively.) And the province of the Logic of 
Truth is not confined to the truths which are known through the 


1 Logic, Introduction, Sections 7, 3, 4. 
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medium of other truths but includes also the consideration of the 
processes by which first truths are obtained.! 

Although this revised account of logic was not published until 
twenty years after the publication of the System of Logie, it is as- 
sumed throughout that work. In the Sixth Edition Mill actually 
adds a footnote directing readers to the discussion in the Hxamina- 
tion of Hamilton and he never respected the distinction between 
logic and metaphysics which he originally laid down. There is 
indeed scarcely a proposition in the Logic which has not been laid 
down for the sake of establishing a preconceived opinion in some 
department of knowledge on which the speculative world was 
still undecided. And Mill himself was well aware of this. “ You 
have very rightly judged ’’, he writes to his German translator, 
“that to give the cultivators of physical science the theory of 
their own operations was but a small part of the object of the 
book ; and that any success in that attempt was chiefly valued 
by me as a necessary means towards placing metaphysical and 
moral science on a basis of analysed experience in opposition to 
the theory of innate principles so unfortunately patronised by the 
philosophers of your country’. And in the Autobiography he is 
equally explicit. “ The German or a priori view of human know- 
ledge ’’, he says, “‘ is likely for some time longer to predominate. 
But the System of Logic supplies what was much wanted, a text- 
book of the opposite school—that which derived all knowledge 
from experience.”’ ? 


ll 


The idea of the two schools of thought was not peculiar to Mill 
or to the Utilitarians. It was widely held in the early nineteenth 
century that a belief in progress naturally went with the inductive 
philosophy of Bacon or the new way of ideas of Locke ; a belief 
in order with the intuitive philosophy of Descartes or Kant. The 
germ of the idea was found in the two political parties which had 
crystallised out of the troubles of the seventeenth century—the 
Tories being regarded as the conservative party, the Whigs as the 
progressive. Thence it was generalised into a division between 
conservatives and progressives in general—‘“‘not only’’, as 
Macaulay puts it, ‘in politics but in literature, in art, in science, 
ip surgery and mechanics, in navigation and agriculture, nay even 
in mathematics’. A systematic age next considered how con- 
servatives and progressives have generally endeavoured to 

1 Examination of Hamilton, pp. 470 ff. 

2 Mill to Gomperz (19/8/1854) quoted ‘*New Letters of J. S. Mill”, 
Times, 29/12/1938 ; Autobiography, p. 190. 
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recommend themselves to the public. And it was thought that 
the progressives have encouraged people to weigh the secular 
advantages of the reforms they advocated, while the conservat- 
ives have appealed to their feelings, and particularly to their 
religious and moral feelings. Thus the conservatives were 
regarded as the party of religion, the progressives as the party of 
irreligion. And this provided an easy bridge to a distinction in 
terms of the arts; the conservatives were the romantics, the 
progressives the classicists. 

This was how the distinction appealed to Mr. Crotchet in 
Peacock’s Crotchet Castle. ‘The sentimental against the 
rational, the intuitive against the inductive, the ornamental 
against the useful, the intense against the tranquil, the romantic 
against the classical ; these ’’, says Mr. Crotchet, “ are great and 
interesting questions which I should like before I die to see satis- 
factorily settled.”” And this, more or less, was how the situation 
still appeared to Mill a few years later. “The Germano-Cole- 
ridgian doctrine”’, he says, “expresses a revolt against the 
eighteenth century. It is ontological because that was experi- 
mental; conservative because that was innovative ; religious 
because so much of that was infidel; concrete and historical 
because that was abstract and metaphysical ; poetical because 
that was matter-of-fact and prosaic.” 4 

Nevertheless Mill does seem to be introducing a new note into 
the distinction. The conservative school, we have all along been 
assured, is intuitive or a priori; the progressive is inductive or 
experimental. But the conservative school we are now told is 
“concrete and historical ”’, while the progressive is “ abstract 
and metaphysical’’. Thus the progressive school is inductive 
and at the same time abstract and metaphysical, the conservative 
is a priori and at the same time concrete and historical. And if 
this seems hard to understand, it becomes no easier when Mill 
goes on to say that members of the Coleridge school were “ the 
first who inquired with any comprehensiveness or depth into the 
inductive laws of the existence and growth of human society ’’— 
“the first who pursued in the spirit of Baconian investigation a 
philosophy of society in the only form in which it is yet possible, 
that of a philosophy of history ’’.2 

1 Peacock, Crotchet Castle (1831) ; Mill, Dissertations, Vol. I, p. 403. 
* Mill, ¢bid., p. 425 condensed. 
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MILL 
IV 


There are several senses in which the school of Bentham may be 
described as “ abstract and metaphysical” ; several correspond- 
ing senses in which the school of Coleridge may be described as 
“ concrete and historical ”’. 

(i) One of the standing marks of a conservative theory of 
morals is the tendency to connect a person’s duties with his 
station in society. Burke, for example, assumes that God having 
“ disposed us and marshalled us, by a divine tactick, not according 
to our will but according to his, he has in and by that disposition 
virtually subjected us to act the part which belongs to the place 
assigned us’. Progressive moralists, on the other hand, make a 
point of ignoring station when defining duty. And no one has 
ever gone further in this direction than Bentham. According to 
him “the standard of right and wrong by which alone the pro- 
priety of human conduct can be tried ”’ is “ the greatest happiness 
of all those whose interest is in question’. And among those, he 
includes the lower animals on the same terms as men, since they 
also can suffer.} 

(ii) It is one thing to say that in a matter of duty we should 
pay no attention to a person’s station in society ; quite another 
to say that in point of fact the whole idea of station is unreal 
because society consists simply of the multitude of persons who 
compose it. Nevertheless people are prone to connect their ideas 
of what is and what ought to be. And Bentham’s abstract theory 
of morals is accompanied by an equally abstract theory of society. 
“The community ’’, he says, “is a fictitious body composed of 
the individuals who are considered as constituting as it were its 
members. The interest of the community then is, what?—the 
sum of the interests of the several members who compose it.”’ ® 

(iii) As the utilitarian ethics is based on the single principle 
that men and other animals are susceptible of happiness, so the 
utilitarian theory of government is based on the principle that 
men pursue their own interests and the utilitarian economics on 
the principle that they prefer a greater gain to a smaller. And 
its procedure in these studies defines a third sense in which 
Bentham’s school may be described as “‘ abstract”? and the most 
intelligible sense in which it may also be described as “ meta- 
physical’. As a follower of Locke and Berkeley, Mill regularly 
uses the term ‘ metaphysical ’ as a synonym for ‘ psychological ’. 

1 Burke, Appeal from the New to the Old Whigs (1791), p. 121; Bentham, 


Principles of Morals and Legislation (Oxford), pp. 1 footnote, 310 f. footnote. 
* Bentham, ibid., p. 3. 
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And the method pursued by the Utilitarians is, then, abstract and 
metaphysical so far as it attempts to explain and evaluate “ social 
phenomena ”’ on the basis of a few leading principles of human 
nature. 

Now one of the characteristic features of Mill’s middle period, 
when he aimed at many-sidedness, was the series of essays ! in 
which he recommended the work of some of the men who were 
then, in the golden age of history, revolutionising its study. Mill 
had originally learned something of what history might be from 
Carlyle. But he soon came to consider that the sort of history 
Carlyle wrote—“ the essence of innumerable biographies ’’—was 
by no means the highest sort. At a further stage, he considered, 
history might come to be regarded as “‘a progressive chain of 
causes and effects ’’, or rather as ‘“‘a gradually unfolding web ”’. 
And although nobody had yet succeeded in constructing “a 
science of history ’’ along these lines, he thought that some pro- 
gress towards it had already been made. 

It was on the basis of his discovery of history that Mill charac- 
terised the philosophy of Bentham as abstract and metaphysical. 
** Bentham’s idea of the world ’’, he wrote, “ was that of a collec- 
tion of persons pursuing each his separate interest and pleasure.” 
And it was precisely because the philosophes of the eighteenth 
century had the same idea that they failed in their attempt to 
new-model society. Ignoring the host of civilising and restraining 
influences by means of which society is sustained, they did not 
recognise in many of the institutions which they assailed ‘“ neces- 
sary conditions of civilised society though in a form and vesture 
no longer suited to the age’. Hence they involved many great 
truths in a common discredit with the errors which had grown up 
around them. And among these neglected truths Mill thought 
it particularly necessary to emphasise the fact that in any perman- 
ent political society there must always be a general feeling that 
there is “in the constitution of the state something which is 
settled, something permanent and not to be called in question 
whatever else might change ”’.” 

It was at this stage of Mill’s development that the orthodox 
Utilitarians began to be seriously alarmed about him. Grote 
regarded this last remark as nothing but “an expression of the 
standing intolerance of society towards unpopular opinions ”’. 


1 De Tocqueville on Democracy in America (1840); Michelet’s History of 
France (1844) ; Guizot’s Essays and Lectures on History (1845). These are 
all reprinted in Dissertations, Vol. II, and Mill’s best statement about the 
stages of historical study is in Michelet, pp. 124-130. 

2 Dissertations, Vol. I, pp. 362, 424, 461 ff. 
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And his admiration for Mill was always subsequently to be 
“tinged with fear’’, because he never knew what unexpected 
turn Mill might take. Mrs. Grote acquired the habit of referring 
to Mill now as “‘ the Lama ’’, now as “ that wayward intellectual 
deity’. And Francis Place was writing, with all the unction of 
a man beyond the reach of temptation, “I think John Mill has 
made great progress in becoming a German metaphysician. 
Eccentricity and obscurity must necessarily be the result.’’ ? 
If, however, Grote and his friends had looked a little closer, they 
might have found grounds for comfort. Mill does indeed repudi- 
ate Bentham’s doctrine that a community is a fictitious entity 
reducible to the individuals who compose it. But he continues 
to accept both the ethics and the method of the Utilitarians. 
Thus of the three senses in which Bentham’s philosophy may be 
described as abstract and metaphysical, Mill accepted the criticism 
of the Coleridge school only in regard to one. And even on this 
point he soon saw reasons for modifying his attitude. 


V 


The trouble with historians, from the reformer’s point of view, 
is that they find it difficult to believe that social arrangements 
can be different from what they actually are. Few of them 
indeed go to the lengths of Carlyle and assert that whatever is, 
is right. In order to arrive at that conclusion a man needs also 
to have a very lively sense of the presence of God in the things of 
this world. But even a historian with as purely secular an out- 
look as Macaulay is apt to be impatient with the discussion of 
rights which are unaccompanied by mights. And it is not diffi- 
cult to understand why this should be so. The first principle of 
the historian must be that nothing happens accidentally and so 
he will regard forms of government as a sort of “ organic growth ”’ 
or “ spontaneous product ”’ of any given state of society. Hence 
he will tend to conclude that in the main we must take govern- 
ments as we find them. Whatever is the strongest power in any 
society, he will argue, will obtain the governing authority ; and a 
change in the political constitution cannot be durable unless it is 
preceded or accompanied by an altered distribution of power. 
Therefore, apart from details, political organisation or re-organisa- 
tion is not susceptible to the direction of philosophical reformers. 
According to Macaulay, for instance, “‘ Constitutions are in 
politics what paper money is in commerce. They afford great 

1 Graham Wallas, Francis Place, p. 91 and footnote; Bain, J. S. Mill, 
pp. 57, 83. 
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facilities and convenience. But we must not attribute to them 
that value which really belongs to what they represent. They 
are not power, but symbols of power, and will in an emergency 
prove altogether useless unless the power for which they stand 
be forthcoming.” ! 

Now this “organic”’ or “ naturalistic’ view of government, 
as Mill calls it, is plainly not one to which he could subscribe. He 
might refuse to go the whole way with Bentham and his father 
who looked upon a “ constitution in the same light as a steam 
plough or a threshing machine ’’. But he could not but believe 
that within certain limits “ institutions and forms of government 
are a matter of choice ’’ and that therefore ‘“‘ to inquire into the 
best form of government is not a chimerical but a highly practical 
employment of scientific intellect’. He admitted indeed that 
political machinery has to be worked by men and even ordinary 
men ; and that it would be a great mistake, accordingly, for any 
legislator not to take advantage of existing habits and feelings. 
Nevertheless be held that people can acquire new habits and 
feelings, particularly when they are incited thereto by enlightened 
leaders. And it is this consideration which provides him with the 
basis of his reply to Macaulay. “ 1t is what men think,”’ he says, 
“that determines how they act and though the persuasions and 
convictions of average men are in a much greater degree deter- 
mined by their personal position than by reason, no little power 
is exercised over them by the persuasions and convictions of those 
whose personal position is different and by the united authority 
of the instructed. When therefore the instructed in general can 
be brought to recognise one social arrangement as good and another 
as bad, very much has been done towards giving to the one or 
withholding from the othec that preponderance of social force 
which enables it to subsist.’’ ? 

A radical reformer, that is to say, may find it useful to point 
to the accidental genesis in interest and experience of the opinions 
of the “average men’ who are his opponents or potential con- 
verts. But he must believe that he himself, as one of “the 
instructed ”’ whose convictions are founded upon “ reason ’’, has 
gone to the root of the matter. Otherwise he will be unable to 
sustain the fervour or exercise the authority required of him. 
And this consideration suggests that in regard to political theory 
the position at the beginning of the nineteenth century was rather 
more complex than Mill usually allowed for. To begin with there 

1 Macaulay, Utilitarian Theory of Government (1829), reprinted Miscella- 
neous Writings (1860), Vol. I, p. 375. 

* Considerations on Representative Government (1861), pp. 15 f. 
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was a certain incoherence in both the schools he describes. The 
radical school held that all knowledge is derived from experience 
and yet based its political theory on statements regarding human 
nature which it regarded as having a validity far beyond that 
which attaches to the empirical generalisations of the conserva- 
tives. The Tory school of Coleridge and Carlyle, for all its a 
priort theory of knowledge relied largely on observation of the 
actual behaviour of man for its formulation of those statements 
regarding the course of history which formed the immediate basis 
of its political programme. Moreover there was a third school of 
Whigs of a sufficiently conservative turn of mind to be consist- 
ently opposed to radicalism, who yet managed to dispense largely 
or altogether with the a priori. They included such men as 
Burke, Mackintosh and Macaulay, who although seldom men- 
tioned by name in Mill’s writing, occupied a large place in his 
thoughts. One of them, Macaulay, was the author (in Mill’s 
words) of “the bitterest and ablest attack ’’ ever publicly made 
on his father. Another, Mackintosh, was the recipient of an 
equally whole-hearted attack by his father. And the standing 
charge levelled by the Utilitarians against these men was precisely 
the same as the charge levelled by the intuitionists against them— 
that namely of empiricism.! 


VI 

It has been so much the fashion to talk of “ the empiricism of 
Mill ’’—H6ffding even speaks of his “absolute empiricism ’’— 
that some surprise may be occasioned by the statement that 
empiricism was not only a charge levelled against Mill but also 
one that he levelled against other people. And yet his own 
usage on the point is completely consistent. He always pro- 
claimed himself an adherent of the School of Experience as against 
the School of Intuition. Nevertheless he always used the term 
“empiricism ”’ to denote a theory which he did not hold but which 
Macaulay, for instance, did. Thus he speaks of “ empiricism and 
unscientific surmise’’; of “bad generalization or empiricism 
properly so-called’; of ‘‘ knowledge both scientific and 
empirical ’’; of “direct induction usually no better than em- 
piricism ’’; of “the empirical method of treating political phe- 
nomena which would have recognised Kepler but would have 
excluded Newton and Laplace ’’. And had he foreseen the way 
in which his own name would be linked with empiricism, he 

1 Autobiography pp. 133 f. See also Mill’s Preface to his father’s Analysis 
of Mind (1869), p. xvii. 
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would doubtless have said of himself what he said of Bacon— 
“The philosopher who laboured to construct a canon of scien- 
tific induction, by which the observations of mankind, instead 
of remaining empirical, might be so combined as to be made the 
foundation of safe general theories, little expected that his name 
would become the stock authority for disclaiming generalization 
and enthroning empiricism, under the name of experience, as 
the only solid foundation of practice.”’ } 

In Mill’s opinion, then, his position is “ experiential ’’ but not 
“empirical ’’. And this seems to mean that while he holds that 
experience provides all the material of knowledge, he also holds 
that there are various ways of dealing with this material, some of 
which lead to bad and unscientific, others to safe and scientific 
generalisations. He suggests further that it is unscientific and 
unsafe to deal with the observations of experience directly and 
piecemeal ; scientific and safe to deal with them more indirectly 
and in combination with one another. And, finally, he regards 
as an empiricist a man who, failing or refusing to recognise any 
distinction between scientific and unscientific ways of treating 
experience, inevitably treats it in the unscientific way. 

Now Mill’s use of the terms ‘ empirical ’ and ‘ empiricist ’ is, I 
take it, conformable to common usage.?_ If, moreover, an appeal 
is made to precedent it is plain that a man need not be, or at least 
need not choose to be, an empiricist even although he is an experi- 
entialist. Locke’s is an obvious case in point. Nobody has ever 
insisted more strenuously than he that all our ideas are derived 
from experience. Nobody has ever at the same time drawn the 
line more sharply between certain knowledge and probable 
opinion. Bacon’s is an even more interesting case. For one 
thing his general position is extremely close to Mill’s. Both begin 
by recognising a single alternative to the method of experience ; 
but in both cases this divides into two as soon as the method of 
experience is elaborated ; and the result is that the one and only 
true method of experience finds itself with an enemy on the left 
as well as an enemy on the right. Bacon writes, for example, 
‘Those who have practiced the sciences have been either empiri- 
cists or dogmatists. The empiricists, like the ants, merely collect 

1 Logic, VI. 10, 8, V. 5, 3; Political Economy, V. 7, 2; Comte and 
Positivism, p. 121; Autobiography, p. 157; Examination of Hamilton, 
p- 627 footnote. 

* Thus Venn in the Preface to his Empirical Logic says, “‘ By the intro- 
duction of the term Empirical into the title, I wish to emphasise my belief 
that no ultimate objective certainty, such as Mill for instance seemed to 


attribute to the results of Induction is attainable by any exercise of the 
human reason.” 
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and use: the rationalists, like spiders, spin webs out of them- 
selves. But the way of the bee lies in between: she gathers 
materials from the flowers of the garden and the field and then 
by her own powers transforms and digests them. And the real 
work of philosophy is similar.” 4, 

The other interesting point about Bacon is that, unlike Mill, he 
distinguishes a legitimate and an illegitimate method of experience 
without having had much opportunity of seeing what they would 
produce in practice, and indeed without fully availing himself of 
the limited opportunity he had. It was in fact by the sort of 
anticipation of nature that he most deprecated that Bacon arrived 
at the conclusion that the empirical kind of philosophy would 
produce ‘‘ even more deformed and monstrous theories than the 
rationalist kind’’. All the later philosophers of experience had 
Newton’s Principia before them as a norm of science and scientific 
method. It was on this model accordingly that they attempted 
to create the new science of politicaleconomy. And their appreci- 
ation of Newton’s work was heightened by the fact that some of 
their most eminent and successful opponents attacked them not 
in the name of intuition at all but rather in the name of experience. 
Hence it became necessary for the Utilitarians to argue that the 
principles taught by these men were not derived from experience 
in the correct way. And as they, however mistakenly, made 
much of Bacon, the Utilitarians tended to shelter under the rival 
authority of Newton. 


Vil 


The general position, then, is that Mill wants to be an “ exper- 
entialist ’’ but he does not want to be an “empiricist’’. He 
wants, that is to say, to derive all knowledge from experience, but 
he also wants to hold that there are various ways of deriving it, 
some of which are scientific and safe. And the general question 
that arises concerning Mill’s philosophy is, How successful was he 
in combining these two tenets ? This, however, is a question to 
which at first sight it seems very difficult to give a general answer. 
Mill’s attempt to derive all universal propositions from experience 
and at the same time to characterise some of them as certain left 
him, as it left Bacon, with rocks and shoals on either hand. And 
the difficulty is not only that Mill steers an uncertain course be- 
tween them, but that the course he holds in any particular case does 
not usually depend on the nature of the case. 1t depends rather 
on the way in which the views that have been adopted in that case 


1 Bacon, Novum Organum, Lib. I, Aph. 95, 64. 
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have been associated with political opinions that Mill thinks it im- 
portant either to support or to oppose. Mill was first and foremost 
a politician. And as war is sometimes said to be the extension of 
policy, so philosophy for Mill is the extension of politics. Hence 
the charges sometimes brought against him of unfair dealing in 
philosophical controversy. He was merely practicing in philos- 
ophy the usual and necessary reticences of the politician. 
Now empiricism was associated in Mill’s mind with the political 
theories of such men as Burke, Mackintosh and Macaulay ; in- 
tuitionism with those of Coleridge, Carlyle and Whewell. The 
first group were Whigs, the second Tories. But there was also 
another difference between them. The strength of the first group 
lay in political theory and political theory alone. The strength 
of the second group was derived from all sorts of other studies 
whose findings had been represented as relevant to political theory. 
In particular, Whewell had written extensively on mathematics 
and science. And the tendency if not the intention of his efforts, 
Mill was convinced, was “ to shape the whole of philosophy, physi- 
cal as well as moral, into a form adapted to serve as a support and 
a justification to any opinions which happened to be established ”’. 
It is this difference in the spread of Mill’s two groups of opponents 
that determined which parts of the Logic should be predominantly 
anti-intuitionist and which parts anti-empiricist. As the strength 
of the Whig group was confined to politics the anti-empiricist 
polemic in the Logic is mainly to be found in Book VI, “ Of the 
Logic of the Moral Sciences ”’, and to those parts of Book III which 
lay the foundation for Book VI. On the other hand, having come 
to the conclusion that the chief strength of intuitionism lay “in the 
appeal which it is accustomed to make to the evidence of mathe- 
matics and of the cognate branches of physical science ”’, Mill was 
primarily concerned in the Logic to meet them on this ground. 
Hence he pursued his attack on intuitionism in Book II, “ Of 
Reasoning ”’, and in those parts of the other Books which support 
or extend the argument of Book II. And, indeed, he pressed this 
attack so far and with so little fear of the consequences, that his 
position here is generally (and not unreasonably, if we neglect cer- 
tain parts of it) regarded as a standard exposition of empiricism.’ 
Nevertheless it is not, I think, impossible to arrive at a general 
conclusion regarding the success of Mill’s attempt to combine 
experientialism with a repudiation of empiricism. Notwith- 
standing the extent to which he trims the sails of his logic to suit 
his political purposes, a fairly definite pattern is discernible in his 
treatment of most logical topics—provided account is taken of 


1 Dissertations, Vol. II, p. 453 ; Autobiography, p. 191. 
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all the elements in his treatment and not merely of those which 
for some reason or other have been stressed by Mill himself or his 
commentators. And considering the sort of position he was 
trying to maintain, it is not difficult to understand why he ad- 
hered to this pattern, as 1 propose to show, in regard to his treat- 
ment of the syllogism. 


VIII 


Logic, according to Mill, is the theory of proof, but proof sup- 
poses something provable and this is always a proposition. Hence 
it is necessary to enquire into the import or meaning of proposi- 
tions, and Mill opens the enquiry by accepting the traditional 
analysis into subject, predicate and copula. A proposition, he 
says, is “ discourse in which something is affirmed or denied of 
something ’’. Thus in the proposition, ‘Gold is yellow’, the 
quality yellow is affirmed of the substance gold ; in the proposi- 
tion, ‘ Franklin was not born in England ’, the fact expressed by 
the words ‘ born in England ’ is denied of the man Franklin. The 
predicate is the name of that which is affirmed or denied; the 
subject is the name of the person or thing of which something is 
affirmed or denied ; the copula is the sign indicating that there 
is an affirmation or denial. And while this analysis applies in the 
first instance only to categorical propositions, Mill also holds that 
all propositions may be stated in the categorical form, disjunctive 
propositions being reducible to hypotheticals and hypotheticals 
to categoricals. The disjunctive proposition, ‘ Either A is B or 
Cis D’, for example, is equivalent to the hypothetical, ‘If A is 
not B, then C is D’; and this is equivalent to the categorical 
proposition, ‘ All cases of A not being B are cases of C being D’, 
or in other words, ‘ The proposition C is D is a legitimate inference 
from the proposition A is not B’. Thus Mill does not regard the 
distinctions between disjunctive, hypothetical and categorical 
propositions as of much importance, except in so far as the hy- 
pothetical form points more clearly than the categorical to the 
use that may be made of propositions in inference. And his 
further discussion of the import of propositions, assuming that 
all propositions may be regarded as categorical and that all cate- 
gorical propositions may be stated in the subject-predicate form, 
turns on the interpretation to be made of the subject and the 
predicate, more particularly when they are general names like 
“man ’ or ‘ snow ’ or ‘ white ’.! 

1 Logic, 1. 3,1, 1.4, land3. Mill actually reduces the disjunctive, ‘ Either 
Ais B or Cis D’, to the two hypotheticals, ‘ If A is not B, Cis D’, and ‘ If 
Cisnot D,AisB’. But the latter is of course implied by the former. 
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He is here concerned with the ancient problem of universals and 
in his time, as in the Middle Ages, three possible solutions of the 
problem are recognised—the realist, the nominalist and the con- 
ceptualist.1 According to the realists, like Plato, universals are 
things similar in some respects to the particular things denoted 
by singular names but differing from them in having an immutable 
existence which renders them the only possible objects of science. 
According to the nominalists, represented in modern times by 
Hobbes and Berkeley, there is nothing universal but names and 
they are universal because they stand for classes of particular 
things. According to the conceptualists, like Locke, universality 
attaches only to our ideas or conceptions and the possibility of 
using general names depends therefore upon our ability to form 
abstract ideas. And Mill’s position regarding most topics in the 
Logic can be defined by reference to these doctrines. 

In the first place he rejects conceptualism in order to provide 
the foundations for an objective treatment of logic which will 
enable him to join hands with the scientists and repudiate the 
intuitionists. In the second place he wavers between realism and 
nominalism. He is a realist (for all his disclaimers) so long as he 
is concerned with providing a basis for the dogmatic side of 
Utilitarianism ; but he becomes a nominalist as soon as he has to 
allow for its critical and destructive side. His realism finds ex- 
pression in the attributive view of propositions which implies and 
is implied by his doctrine of scientific explanation ; his nominal- 
ism in the class view of propositions which implies the theory of 
the syllogism usually associated with his name. But in point of 
fact there is no topic in the Logic regarding which he does not at 
some time or other endorse both the realist and the nominalist 
views. Thus he not only holds that syllogistic reasoning must 
be interpreted as inference from particulars to particulars ; he 
also holds that it must be regarded as indicating the applicability 
to a particular case of a universal connexion (or disconnexion) of 
attributes. In regard to explanation he holds that this is 
always effected by means of causal laws. But while these are 
sometimes said to describe the sequences that obtain among 
phenomena, they are also said to state the ultimate tendencies 
which operate beneath the surface of experience. 


1 It was Reid who re-acquainted British philosophers with these doctrines. 
His usage, which is followed here, became the standard practice for the 
next hundred years, and he also cited the various passages by which they 
were generally illustrated. See Reid, Hssays on the Intellectual Powers 
(1785), Essay V, ch. 6. Compare Jevons, Elementary Lessons in Logie 
(1870). 
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IX 


The full title of Mill’s Logic is, A System of Logic—Ratiocinative 
and Inductive. And according to the Preface, “ It is an attempt 
not to supersede but to embody and systematize, the best ideas 
which have been either promulgated on its subject by speculative 
writers, or conformed to by accurate thinkers in their scientific 
enquiries’. Thus Mill makes no pretence of giving to the world 
a new theory of the intellectual operations and indeed he con- 
siders that in the existing state of the sciences there would be a 
strong presumption against anyone who did. But he does admit 
that a certain amount of original speculation was required “ to 
cement together the detached fragments of a subject never yet 
treated as a whole’’. And in doing so he hints at an important 
characteristic of his book. As he was concerned to give a con- 
nected view of logic he attempts to provide a foundation for 
ratiocination which will serve also for induction. And the diffi- 
culty is that the ideas on ratiocination and induction which he 
attempted to systematise were derived from fundamentally 
different traditions. 

The logic of ratiocination had developed out of Aristotle’s 
attempt to regularise the sort of disputations that are recorded 
in Plato’s dialogues. And in this context the syllogism had a 
determinate meaning and an intelligible function, as a way of 
settling a difference of opinion about some proposition by dis- 
covering other propositions to which both parties can agree and 
from which the disputed proposition (or its contradictory) can be 
inferred.1 If however logic is regarded as a means not of securing 
agreement among disputants but of discovering the truth about 
things, then it is not at all easy to see what purpose can be served 
by the syllogism. Thus it is not surprising that when Bacon con- 
templated the possibility of such a logic he should have rejected 
its help. As the conclusiveness of a syllogism depends upon 
agreement about propositions, so agreement about propositions 
depends upon agreement about the concepts used in propositions. 
But concepts refer to things and the great need from Bacon’s 
point of view is that they should correctly refer to things. If 
they are confused or rashly abstracted there is no firm foundation 


1 The assumption here is that it is the dialectical syllogism which is funda- 
mental in Aristotle’s logic and that the scientific syllogism was added as an 
afterthought. This is an assumption which was made by most seventeenth- 
century philosophers and it has been revived by some recent commentators 
on Aristotle’s logic. See Ernst Kapp, Greek Foundations of Traditional Logic 
(Columbia). 
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upon which to build a logic concerned with “ the discovery not of 
arguments but of arts ; not of what agrees with principles but of 
principles themselves’, And so Bacon called upon men to re- 
nounce the terms they were accustomed to use in order to “ make 
acquaintance with things themselves ”’. 

In other words, Bacon was engaged in a quest for certainty 
which required him, as it required Descartes, to make a completely 
fresh start, unhelped but also unhindered, by the efforts of previous 
thinkers. And where Descartes sought within his own reason 
for propositions (like the Cogito ergo swum) which asserted and 
hence guaranteed themselves, Bacon called rather for the dis- 
covery of brute facts completely untainted by human reason. 
But Aristotle did not pretend to dig so deep in his logic. He was 
concerned rather that men should make the best use of the know- 
ledge they already had without enquiring into its ultimate evid- 
ence. Hence Bacon was unable to make any use of his teaching. 
Nevertheless he did not deny the validity of the Aristotelian 
logic within its own sphere, nor did he propose, like Mill, to in- 
corporate it into his new logic. He suggested rather that as their 
aims were different—the one attempting ‘‘ to subdue an opponent 
in disputation, the other to command nature in action ’’—the 
two logics should be recognised as two independent “ streams and 
dispensations of knowledge ’’. And to all appearances he says 
this as much from conviction as from policy. 

Mill, however, pursued a different course. The principal reason, 
in his opinion, why logic had made such inconsiderable progress 
in the previous two centuries was the notion, “that what is of 
primary importance to the logician in a proposition is the relation 
between the two ¢deas corresponding to the subject and predicate ”’. 
The consequence was that what had been done for the advance- 
ment of logic since this view came into vogue had been the work 
not of professed logicians but of scientists, “in whose methods of 
investigation many principles of logic not previously thought of, 
have successively come forth into light”’. In order, then, to 
bridge the gap between logic and science so as to make the 
methodological discoveries of science available in logic, he con- 
sidered it necessary to insist that the logician is only interested 
in propositions so far as they assert facts. He admits indeed that 
propositions also involve ideas of facts and acts of believing or 
judging. But an act of judging, he argues, is a state of mind 
whose consideration belongs not to logic but to “ another science ”’, 


1 Bacon, Instauratio Magna, Distributio Operis ; Novum Organum, Aph. 
14, 36; Praefatio. 
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meaning psychology. And ideas, again, are “‘ mental representa- 
tions ’’ or “ mental conceptions ’’—*‘ facts in my mental history ”’ 
—which are essential to judging but form no part of what is 
judged. “In order to believe that gold is yellow ’’, for example, 
‘*] must indeed have the idea of gold and the idea of yellow ; and 
something having reference to these ideas must take place in my 
mind ; but my belief has not reference to the ideas, it has reference 
to the things.” 

The decisive point for Mill is that when the logician enquires 
about the meaning or import of any proposition he is really asking 
what there is in it, “‘ the conformity of which to fact constitutes 
the truth of the proposition’. He must answer, Mill considers, 
that it is the matter of fact asserted by the proposition and not 
the ideas involved in the asserting of the proposition. And the 
general soundness of this answer, he argues, only becomes more 
apparent when we consider the exceptional case in which ideas 
actually form part of the matter of fact asserted by the proposition. 
‘When I say ’’, he says, “ that fire causes heat, I mean that the 
natural phenomenon fire causes the natural phenomenon heat. 
When I mean to assert anything respecting ideas I give them their 
proper name, I call them ideas ; as when I say that a child’s idea 
of a battle is unlike the reality, or that the ideas entertained by 
the Deity have a great effect on the characters of mankind.” ? 


x 


These considerations, however, are not, I think, the only 
ones which moved Mill to attempt to incorporate the syllogistic 
logic within the inductive. No doubt systemisation was in the 
air and in his blood ; but his enthusiasm for the new logic was 
also animated, it is suggested, by zeal for political reform. For 
the last two centuries political reformers in Europe had been 
impressed, and indeed obsessed, by the extent to which a ruling 
class was able to pervert the minds of a people by slogans dis- 
seminated from the pulpit and echoed in the nursery. It appeared 
to them that people were bound to behave more reasonably if 
they were taught to see things as they really are instead of (in 
Locke’s phrase) ‘‘ through other men’s spectacles’’. Thus it 
became one of their first objects to destroy those spectacles and 
it was in the pursuance of this object that Mill attempts to restate 
the Aristotelian logic on the same basis as the Baconian. He 
does so by arguing that while logic must be regarded as concerned 


1 Logic, 1.5, 1. 
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with propositions yet the whole meaning or import of propositions 
is to be found in the things referred to and not in the conceptions 
we have of them. And it is on this argument that he mainly 
relies in his attacks on intuitionism. Thus when Whewell claims 
that there are some propositions which are not only true but 
necessarily true because their negation is inconceivable, Mill 
replies ‘‘ that inconceivableness is an accidental thing not inherent 
in the phenomenon itself but dependent on the mental history of 
the person who has to conceive it’’.! And that, he seems to 
think, settles the matter. 

It should be noted, however, that the position of other philoso- 
phers was not quite as Mill represented it. No doubt there were 
philosophers—Mansel was one, and Locke, unfortunately, had 
been another—who actually maintained that both the subject 
and predicate of propositions refer to ideas in our minds and not 
to facts beyond them. But that was not the contention of those 
who adhered to what Mill calls the Germano-Coleridgian doctrine. 
For them it was not a question of deciding whether proposi- 
tions referred to ideas or to facts. Every proposition they held 
necessarily involved both and it was consequently impossible to 
draw any “ definite and stable distinction ”’ between them. And 
this contention may be supported by a strong argument. The 
distinction between the facts asserted in any proposition and the 
conceptions by means of which they are asserted can only be made 
in another proposition. It would seem, then, that we can only 
arrive at the facts, uncontaminated by any conceptions, at the 
end of an infinite regress in which each succeeding proposition 
distinguishes between the facts and the conceptions of the pre- 
ceding one. 

Another point also arises here. Although Mill’s purpose in the 
Logic was to cement together the detached fragments of the 
subject, the immediate consequence of his theory of the import 
of propositions is to exclude from it some topics which have 
always been regarded as belonging to it. This is most obvious 
in connexion with inference. An inference, it is generally held, 
has two characteristics—the conclusion must follow from the 
premises and it must be different from them. But according to 
Mill the import of any proposition is to be found exclusively in 
the matters of fact asserted by it. If then, notwithstanding a 
difference of form, the conclusion may be regarded as repeating 
the matters of fact asserted in the premises, there is no inference. 
And accordingly Mill holds that there is no inference in immediate 


1 Logic, II. 5, 6. 
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inference or in perfect induction. Regarding such a process as 
the conversion of propositions he says, for example, that ‘‘ there 
is in the conclusion, no new truth, nothing but what was originally 
asserted in the premises, and obvious to whoever apprehends 
them’. And he uses similar language regarding perfect induc- 
tion. It may be argued, for instance, that, All the apostles were 
Jews, because this is true of Peter, Paul, John and every other 
apostle. But this again, according to Mill, “is not an inference 
from facts known to facts unknown but a mere shorthand 
registration of facts known’. 

Thus, so far as immediate inference and perfect induction are 
concerned, Mill apparently finds no difficulty in accepting the 
fact that his view of the import of propositions entails some 
revision of the meaning usually attached to the term inference. 
But on the face of it, his view would also seem to entail other 
consequences. Indeed it might seem to entail a complete denial 
of the existence of such a process as inference at all since, as Venn 
puts it, “inference turns mainly upon the distinction between 
what is known and what is unknown, and this distinction does not 
lie in the facts but in our appreciation of them.” 2 This however 
is a point which we are not yet in a position to decide. Although 
Mill has asserted that the logician is exclusively concerned with 
the matters of fact asserted in propositions, he has not yet dis- 
cussed the nature of these matters of fact. He can still recognise 
the syllogism, for example, as a process of inference by drawing a 
sharp distinction, along Platonic lines, between universals (or at 
least some universals) and particulars. And indeed this is 
precisely what he does do, immediately before he does the opposite. 


XI 
Two alternative views are commonly recognised regarding the 
nature of the matters of fact asserted in propositions. According 


to the nominalists they are always in the last resort particulars, 
and any universals which appear to be asserted are reducible in 


1 Logic, If.1,2; ILl.2,1. 

* Venn, Empirical Logic, Second Edition, pp. 22 f. Venn’s views on this 
point are worth noticing because he was constantly concerned with it. In 
the Second Edition of his Logic of Chance (1876) he has an instructive 
chapter on what he calls the Materialist and Conceptualist views of logic 
in which with some qualifications he declares for the former. By the time, 
however, that he came to write his Empirical Logic (1889) he found that it 
was necessary to allow both for ‘‘ an external element and an internal”’ and 
logic, he says, “‘is concerned with the judgments of the latter about the 
former ”’. 
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some way to particulars. According to the realists, it is im- 
possible to get behind the references to universals, and it can be 
shown that even the references to particulars also involve refer- 
ences to universals. These doctrines are sometimes called the 
class and attributive theories of propositions respectively. And 
they are associated with the fact that the terms of propositions, 
or at least the general terms, have two sorts of meaning or make 
two sorts of reference. The term ‘man’, for instance, denotes 
the class of men to which it applies, connotes the attributes which 
all men have in common. Similarly the term ‘ mortal ’ denotes 
everything that has died or is going to die, connotes the attribute 
mortality or liability to death. And generally speaking the 
connotation of a concrete generai term is indicated by the corre- 
sponding abstract term—as ‘ humanity ’ corresponds to ‘ man ’, 
and ‘ mortality ’ to ‘ mortal’ ; its denotation by the plural of the 
concrete term—‘ men ’ and ‘ mortals ’.!. 

Now if the terms of the proposition, ‘ All men are mortal ’, are 
read in denotation, it will mean that the class of men is included 
in the class of mortals. If the terms are read in connotation, it 
will mean that the attribute humanity is always associated with 
the attribute mortality. Thus the decision between the class and 
the attributive views of the import of propositions depends upon 
whether classes are regarded as prior to attributes or vice versa. 
And it is remarkably easy to argue on either side. Classes, it may 
be held, depend on attributes because it is only by means of 
attributes that the various members of classes can be identified. 
On the other hand, it may be held that attributes are nothing but 
resemblances between the various members of classes and hence 
that they can be defined only by references to the classes. 

But although the decision between the class and the attributive 
views of propositions turns on so fine a point the consequences of 
the decision are far-reaching. According to the class view a 
general truth is but an aggregate of particular truths, and there- 
fore the singular proposition, ‘ Socrates is mortal’ is included in 
the universal proposition, ‘ All men are mortal’. It follows that 
we cannot without arguing in a circle adduce the universal pro- 
position as evidence for the singular proposition. And since this 
obtains quite generally the syllogism on this view must be con- 
demned as involving a petitio principit. On the attributive view, 
however, the syllogism does not involve a petitio principii because 
the assertion of the universal proposition does not include the 
assertion of any singular proposition. It merely asserts a con- 
nexion or disconnexion of attributes. Hence it may be true even 


1 Logic, I, 2, 5. 
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although there are no singular propositions to be subsumed under 
it. It may even be true if there cannot possibly be any such 
singular propositions. 

On the attributive view, then, the widest possible latitude will 
be allowed to demonstrative reasoning. It will be quite as 
practicable to argue from assumed premises as from premises 
which are based on observation. Even although we know in 
point of fact that men never act in entire conformity with the 
principle that a greater gain is preferable to a smaller, we may 
trace the consequences of the assumption that they do in the 
science of political economy. And even although we know that 
all the lines we shall ever come across will have breadth as well as 
length, we may trace the consequence of the assumption that 
they have not in the science of geometry. Indeed on the 
attributive view it is only when we trace the consequences of 
universal propositions in this sort of way, abstracting entirely 
from any consideration of their applicability to particular cases, 
that we shall ever attain to anything worthy of the name of 
science, since there must always be some doubt about the exist- 
ence and nature of particular cases. On the class view, on the 
other hand, there must always be an element of fiction about a 
demonstrative science in which the applicability of the premises 
to particular cases has not been made out, since universal proposi- 
tions have no meaning apart from the particulars which may be 
subsumed under them. 


XII 


Now as between the class and attributive views of the proposi- 
tion, Mill begins by declaring unhesitatingly for the latter. The 
“real meaning ”’ of the name ‘man’, he holds, consists in the 
attributes connoted and not in the individuals denoted by it ; 
and similarly with the name ‘ mortal’.. Hence when we say, Al// 
men are mortal, we are saying that “the latter set of attributes 
constantly accompany the former set ’’ and it is only “ as a conse- 
quence ”’ of this fact that the class of men is included in the class 
of mortals. Mill supports this view by arguing, with Plato, that 
“if by the meaning of a general name are to be understood the 
things which it is the name of, no general name, except by accident, 
has a fixed meaning at all, or ever long retains the same meaning ”’. 
And coming to the syllogism he proposes an interpretation of it 
in line with this view. Every syllogism, he says, comes within 
the general formula—*‘ Attribute A is a mark of attribute B; 
The given object has the mark A; Therefore it has the attribute 
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B”; for example—The attributes of man are a mark of the 
attribute mortality ; Socrates has the attributes of man ; There- 
fore he has the attribute mortality. And the general axiom of the 
syllogism is then, “‘ Whatever has any mark, has that which it is 
a mark of ”’, or in other words, Nota notae est nota rei tpsius.+ 

The amazing thing is, however, that having put forward this 
account of the syllogism, Mill immediately reopens the whole 
enquiry by asking how it must be interpreted in order that it may 
avoid the charge of begging the question. On the face of it he 
has already met this charge by saying that the propositions com- 
posing it are to be read attributively ; since the truth of the 
major premise, The attributes of man are a mark of the attribute 
mortality, on this interpretation is quite independent of the truth 
of the conclusion, Socrates has the attribute mortality. Why, then, 
does not Mill meet the charge of petitio principii in the obvious 
way by drawing attention to this? Why, instead, does he think 
it necessary to propose the revolutionary doctrine that in the last 
resort all inference is from particulars to particulars, and never, 
as the theory of the syllogism assumes, from universals to 
particulars ? 

The answer is, I think, that, as on so many other occasions, 
Mill wants to have it both ways. The attributive view of pro- 
positions fits very well with the “abstract and metaphysical ” 
account of science commonly given by the Utilitarians, and it is 
completely in line with the theory of scientific explanation that 
Mill gives in Book III and assumes in Book VI of the Logic. But 
at the same time that he wishes to hold that everything that 
happens in the universe is explicable by reference to underlying 
laws of nature which state connexions between attributes that 
hold independently of the occurrence of particular things, he also 
wishes to deny that there is anything in the universe which does 
not appear on the surface of experience. Thus the realist theory 
of universals which is the proper correlative of the attributive 
theory of propositions is condemned on the ground that it per- 
sonifies abstractions and leads to mysticism.? With the rejection 
of realism comes the assumption of nominalism and consequently 
of the class theory of propositions. This implies that “from a 
general principle we cannot infer any particulars, but those which 
the principle itself assumes as known’’. And then having 
reached this point, Mill has no alternative but to assert the theory 

1 Logic, I.5,2 to 4; II. 2,3. 

2 Ibid., V.3,4. It is possible, however, that a more serious defect of 
realism in Mill’s eyes was that it was “‘ out of vogue” (Jbid., I.7, 1) and 
“no longer extant ” (Examination of Hamilton, p. 382). 
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of the syllogism which is usually associated with his name. That 
is—‘ All inference is from particulars to particulars: General 
propositions are merely registers of such inferences already made, 
and short formulae for making more: The major premise of the 
syllogism, consequently, is a formula of this description : and the 
conclusion is not an inference drawn from the formula, but an 
inference drawn according to the formula: the real logical ante- 
cedent or premise being the particular facts from which the 
general proposition was collected by induction.” ! 


XIII 


There are three possible interpretations of the syllogism to be 
illustrated by the three readings that may be given of the Socrates 
argument. According to the first it runs—All men are mortal, 
Socrates is a man, Therefore Socrates is mortal. And although 
this may not seem a very convincing argument, torn out of any 
context, it is not difficult to imagine circumstances in which it 
may, and should, produce conviction, provided we can imagine a 
person genuinely in doubt about Socrates’ mortality and another 
anxious to convince him of it. The argument will then take the 
form of an examination—Well, Socrates is a man, isn’t he ? 
And all men are mortal, aren’t they ? Hence he must be mortal. 
And so far as we are all open to conviction, and are right to be 
open to conviction, in this sort of way we are, I take it, admitting 
the validity of syllogistic argument in its original dialectical form. 
If, however, an attempt is made to represent the syllogism as a 
means of securing knowledge about things rather than agreement 
among disputants, it will be necessary to add that there are some 
propositions about which all men are agreed and that these pro- 
positions are necessarily true. It is by means of these assump- 
tions that Aristotle attempted to turn the dialectical syllogism 
into the scientific syllogism. And neither is at all easy to main- 
tain, for while it is doubtful whether there are any propositions 
which have been believed by all men, it is certain that some of 
the most widely believed propositions have been false. 

There is also a further difficulty. Even if the respondent is 
doubtful about the mortality of Socrates, it may be put to him in 
the dialectical syllogism that all men are mortal. And if he 
agrees, the admission may be used against him. But the solitary 
scientist is scarcely entitled to assume that all men are mortal 
while he is doubtful whether any particular man is mortal. Thus 


1 Logic, I. 3, 2 and 4. 
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in effecting the transition from the dialectical to the scientific syllo- 
gism, Aristotle is exposing it to the charge of begging the question. 
And at the same time he is also exposing the Dictum, which is the 
general axiom of the syllogism in this form, to a parallel charge. 
This axiom asserts, that whatever can be affirmed (or denied) of 
a class may be affirmed (or denied) of everything included in the 
class. And the obvious difficulty is, as Mill puts it, that “ the 
class is nothing but the objects contained in it; and the dictum 
de omni merely amounts to the identical proposition, that what- 
ever is true of certain objects is true of each of these objects ”’.1 

If then the syllogism is to be represented as good for anything but 
dialectic, it would appear that it must be radically reformulated. 
And there would appear to be only two possible reformulations. 
In both an attempt is made to restrict the import of the proposi- 
tions concerned to the facts of the case; but while one works 
upon the assumption that a distinction may be drawn between 
universals and particulars, the other denies the distinction. 

According to the former, which provides the second inter- 
pretation of the syllogism, it reads—The attributes of man are a 
mark of the attribute mortality ; Socrates has the attributes of a 
man; Therefore he has the attribute mortality. The axiom of 
the syllogism in this form is, Whatever has any mark has that 
which it is a mark of. And this according to Mill, at one stage, 
expresses with precision and force “ what is aimed at, and actually 
accomplished in every case of the ascertainment of a truth by 
ratiocination’”’.2 The great advantage of this form is that it 
avoids the charge of petitio principii by stating the major premise 
of the syllogism in such a way that its truth is independent of any 
singular proposition that may be subsumed under it. But it 
labours under a corresponding disadvantage in that it is difficult 
to understand how the connexion of attributes asserted in the 
major premise can be arrived at independently of these singular 
propositions. And although Mill came to consider that he had 
in Book III of the Logie found a way round this difficulty, it led 
him in Book II to endorse the third interpretation. 

According to this, the syllogism, “ cut down to as much as is 
really known by direct evidence’, runs—My father and my 
father’s father and an indefinite number of other persons have 
died; Socrates resembles these persons in certain respects ; 
Therefore he will also resemble them in this. The general form 
of the argument on this reading will be, “ Certain individuals 
have a given attribute ; an individual or individuals resemble 
the former in certain other attributes ;. therefore they resemble 
1 Logic, II. 2, 2. * Ibid., IT. 2, 4. 
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them also in the given attribute.”’!_ And while this form of the 
syllogism, along with the preceding, has the advantage of not 
begging the question, it suffers from the disadvantage of being 
inconclusive. It can only be conclusive if it is assumed, and 
truly assumed, that there is a constant connexion between the 
given attribute of certain individuals and the other attribute in 
which another individual resembles them, that is, between mortal- 
ity and humanity. And while it is interesting and important, in 
psychology, to distinguish between facts from which and the 
principles according to which people reason, that distinction can 
have no standing in logic. It is quite immaterial to the logician 
whether the proposition, Humanity is a mark of mortality, is 
“expressly adverted to”’ by the reasoner. The only material 
point is whether its truth is a necessary condition of the truth of 
his conclusion. Seeing that it is, it has to be regarded as a 
premise of his reasoning. And the third reading of the syllogism 
will then be reduced to the second. 

There is, however, an alternative. And it is this which Mill 
chooses to countenance in Book II, although it involves the denial 
of the possibility of any such system ci logic as he is attempting 
to formulate. The representation of the syllogism as an inference 
from particulars to particulars is, we have seen, the inevitable 
consequence of the two contentions that the import of proposi- 
tions consists in the facts they assert and that these facts consist 
entirely of particulars. Since this sort of inference is necessarily 
inconclusive, it may be concluded, then, not that there is some- 
thing wrong with these contentions, but rather that there is some- 
thing wrong with the traditional idea of inference. And in fact 
Mill now proceeds to admit that he is unable, while he stands by 
these contentions, to recognise any sense in which one proposition, 
different from one or more other propositions, can be said to 
follow from them. 

‘This type of ratiocination ’’, he says, “‘ does not claim, like 
the syllogism, to be conclusive from the mere form of the ex- 
pression ; nor can it possibly be so. That one proposition does 
or does not assert the very fact which was already asserted in 
another, may appear from the very form of the expression, that 
is, from the comparison of the language ; but when the two pro- 
positions assert facts which are bona fide different, whether the 
one fact proves the other fact or not can never appear from the 
language but must depend on other considerations.”” And in 
another passage he goes even further and simply reduces inference, 
so far as it conforms to this third interpretation, to the free 
1 Logic, II. 3, 6. 
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play of association where there can be no question of validity at 
all. “If reasoning be from particulars to particulars ’”’, he says, 
“ nothing is required to render reasoning possible, except senses 
and association : senses to perceive that two facts are conjoined ; 
association as the law by which one of those two facts raises up 
the idea of the other.” It would, however, be a great mistake 
to regard these statements as representative of Mill’s real opinions. 
Although he never repudiates this third interpretation of the 
syllogism, he constantly assumes that it is the second that is 
correct. And when he comes to deal with induction his purpose, 
he says, is to “ provide rules and models (such as the syllogism 
and its rules are for ratiocination) to which if inductive arguments 
conform these arguments are conclusive and not otherwise ”’.! 


XIV 


It is submitted, then, that Mill was mistaken in thinking that 
the philosophical controversies of the early nineteenth century, 
epitomised in his Logic, are reducible to a debate between the two 
schools of thought which he describes in his essays on Bentham 
and Coleridge. Whichever way we turn we are confronted not 
by two but by three alternatives. There are three interpretations 
of the syllogism. Closely connected with them and with each 
other there are three theories of the import of propositions and 
three doctrines of universals. And behind these again, although 
they do not, to be sure, stand in a one-one relation with them, 
there are three theories of politics. It is tempting to connect 
this situation with that which had arisen in the eighteenth cen- 
tury. The new way of ideas, initiated by Locke, had been suc- 
ceeded by the philosophies of Hume, of Reid and the Scottish 
school, and of Hartley and Priestley. Hume traced and enjoyed 
the sceptical implications of Locke’s principles and he may be 
regarded as the forerunner of the positive philosophy of Comte. 
Reid found that he could neither accept Hume’s conclusions nor 
deny that they followed from Locke’s premises. And so he 
attempted to formulate a new position, leaning heavily upon self- 
evident propositions, which anticipates in many respects that of 
Kant. Hartley and Priestley, however, continued to stand by 
Locke. They either ignored the difficulties raised by Hume or 
they assumed, without going into the matter very deeply, that 
these difficulties could be met without any radical revision of his 
premises. And it was from Hartley and Priestley, as they fre- 


1 Logic, II. 3,7; IL. 9,6; IV, 3, 2. 
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quently assert, that the Mills derived the main features of their 
' philosophy. 

. = Now in some respects this account of his origins does give a 
true impression of the position of J. S. Mill. He was attempting 
) to steer a middle course between Hume and Reid, and he was 
» &§ indebted to Locke for a good many of his leading principles. But 
. | there was also another strain in Mill, quite foreign to Locke, 
, which connects him rather with Bacon and even with Plato. 
7 The inception of the way of ideas was closely connected with the 
. 4 rise of science in many ways. In an age, consequently, that had 
. | produced a Boyle, a Sydenham, the great Huygenius and the 
; incomparable Mr. Newton, Locke regarded it as “ ambition enough 


to be employed as an under-labourer in clearing the ground a 
little and removing some of the rubbish that lies in the way to 
knowledge’. But for all that he was remarkably open-minded 
about the achievements and the possibilities of science. And he 
concludes that, “‘ as to a perfect science of natural bodies (not to 
mention spiritual beings) we are, I think, so far from being capable 
of any such thing, that I conclude it lost labour to seek after it ’’.1 

Mill’s position is, however, quite different. ‘‘ On the subject of 
Induction ’’, he says in the Preface to the Logic, “‘ the task to be 
performed was that of generalizing the modes of investigating 
truth and estimating evidence, by which so many important and 
‘ recondite laws of nature have, in the various sciences, been 
aggregated to the stock of human knowledge.”’ And a little later 
he goes even further and speaks of the methods “‘ by which so 
many of the laws of the physical world have been numbered 
among truths irrevocably acquired and universally assented to’’. 
Evidently then Mill is far from sharing Locke’s suspicion that in 
accepting the findings of science regarding the original basis of 
knowledge he may find it difficult to understand how we come to 
have any knowledge of science. Thus although he accepts Locke’s 
contention that the objects of the understanding are all in the last 
resort ideas, he also regards himself as free to assert with Bacon 
that they are not ideas but things. And then again although he 
wishes to say, and mostly does say, that the only things that exist 
are the particular things we know in sense experience, he is also 
tempted to say, and frequently does say, that the behaviour of 
these things is only explicable by laws of nature which hold 
independently of them. 


we eo ae NEON 


1 Locke, Essay, Epistle to the Reader, IV. 3, 29. 




















II—ON THE LOGIC OF COMPLEX 
PARTICULARS 


By WiLFrip SELLARS 
I 


THE purpose of this paper is to raise certain issues relating to 
the concept of predication, and, having done so, to develop a 
schema for clarifying them. Put somewhat differently, its aim 
is to show, by an examination of the roles played in contemporary 
analytic philosophy by the propositional function or form 
‘f(x)’, that certain persistent confusions have prevented the 
resources of modern logical theory from providing a full clari- 
fication of the logical structure of the language in which we 
speak about the world. More precisely, after a preliminary 
dialectical exploration of the terrain, it will gradually focus 
attention on three roles played by this form, in an attempt to 
show that expressions of this design are actually used to represent 
three radically different types of logical structure. Of these three 
types of structure, two can be briefly indicated as follows : | 

(1) Atomic propositions, thus ‘ ¢(a)’, where ‘a’ is an 
underived individual constant, and ‘¢’ a primitive de- 
scriptive predicate, of the language to which they belong. 

(2) Propositions which attribute “ properties” to “ things”, 
thus ‘(b)’ where ‘b’ is a derived individual constant, 
and ‘%’ an undefined: or defined (descriptive) property 
predicate of the language to which they belong. 

The third type of structure, intermediate in complexity between 
the two we have just mentioned, and resting on the former as 
the latter in turn rests on it, cannot, for reasons which will 
become clear in the course of our argument, be fruitfully char- 
acterised at this point. It is deeply embedded in our conceptual 
structure, and is, indeed, the key to the understanding of the 
thing-property level of language. Yet a rational reconstruction 


1 We shall find it most important not to confuse the undefined property 
predicates of a language with the primitive predicates of that language. 
Undefined as well as defined property predicates belong, along with 
derived constants (said to designate “‘things”’), at a level of language 
which is built upon the level of primitive predicates, basic particulars and 
atomic propositions. The grounds of this remark, however, will emerge 
only at a relatively late stage in our argument. 
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of the language we use reveals that this third type of structure 
finds employment only as an element in the more complicated 
type of structure which we have mentioned under (2) above. 
Thus, it is as impossible to give a convincing example of it as 
of an atomic proposition, and for the same reason. On the 
other hand, such brief abstract characterisations as occur to me 
raise ghosts, and to offer them would place a burden on the 
argument which will prove illusory when gradually assumed. 

An even more fruitful manner, implicit in what we have just 
been saying, of indicating the subject matter of this paper, is 
to say that it will be an essay on the logic of complex particulars. 
Its scope, however, will be restricted to the analysis of state- 
ments which attribute “ qualitative ’’ properties to “ things ”, 
and with relations only in so far as things involve mutually re- 
lated constituents. Put in these terms, our contention is that 
in the rational reconstruction of a language in which one speaks 
about a world, the strongest of distinctions must be drawn 
between a level of statements involving only underived or 
primitive individual constants and predicates, and the level on 
which derived individual constants (‘‘thing-names”’) and 
predicates put in an appearance. Thus, we shall argue for the 
following theses (among others) : 


(1) Where ‘a’ has underived individual constants as its 
substitution range, ‘ f(x) & g(x)’ and ‘ f & g(x)’ are illegitim- 
ate forms : that is to say, the range of ‘ f’ must be restricted 
to primitive predicates if paradox is to be avoided. 

(2) Where ‘ f(x) & g(x)’ and ‘f&g(x)’ are legitimate 
forms the range of ‘x’ must lie among the derived indi- 
vidual constants of the language. 

(3) Where ‘f(x) & g(x)’ and ‘f & g(x)’ are legitimate 
forms, neither ‘f’ nor ‘g’ can be underived or primitive 
predicates of the language. To put the matter in a less 
startling way, if ‘h’ is an underived or primitive predicate, 
then the “h” of ‘h(x) & g(x)’ ‘must be a “ thing-level 
predicate ’’ constructed, in a manner which we shall analyse, 
out of the atomic level predicate ‘h’ and must not be 
confused with the latter. The same holds, of course, of 
the “g’. In other words, a careful distinction must be 
made between the primitive predicates of a language, which 
belong to the atomic level, and the undefined predicates 
of the molecular level which are constructed from them. 
Notice that it is a direct consequence of (1) that defined 
one-place predicates belong to the molecular level. 
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Now it is clear that if the above theses can be substantiated, 
they call for a radical reinterpretation of the logical foundations 
of the functional calculus. Such a reinterpretation would in- 
volve the following steps : 

(a) A theory of atomic functions based on the recognition 
that such formule as 

(x) :. f(z) Dg(x).& . g(x) DA(z): 3. f(x) D h(x) 
simply have no place in it, which is an obvious consequence 
of the first of the preceding theses, all such formule pre- 
supposing the legitimacy of the form ‘ f(x) & g(x)’. 

(6) A theory of the introduction into a language of de- 
rived individual constants, that is to say, a theory of com- 
plex individuals or “things ’’, a theory which does not 
confuse such derivation with “ epistemic reduction ”’. 

(c) A theory of the introduction into a language of “ thing- 
level ”’ predicates. 

(d) A theory of the distinction at the thing-level between 
defined and undefined property predicates, that is to say, a 
theory of definition for descriptive one-place predicates. 

(e) An explication of the thing-level form ‘ f(x) & g(x)’ 
which shows why this form is legitimate at that level, in 
spite of the fact that it is illegitimate at the atomic level. 

Before our argument is over, something will have been said on 
all these points, if only to sketch the course a systematic account 
would take. 

We have now indicated in a number of ways the subject-matter 
of our paper. Az travail ! 


II 


When it is desired to use the language of functions, as con- 
trasted with the language of classes, it is common to give the 
same formal representation, ‘ f(x)’ to statements such as 

A. 1. Fido is a dog. 
A. 2. It is a twinge. 
on the one hand, and for statements such as 
B. 1. Fido is angry. 
B. 2. It (a certain experience) is painful.! 

1 It is assumed, both in the case of these examples and throughout our 

argument, that unless the contrary is explicitly indicated, the predicates 


with which we are dealing mention most determinate concepts. The 
reader will recognise that the function ‘Colour( )’, where ‘Colour’ 
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on the other. So represented, these statements become, 


A. 11. Dog (Fido). 
A. 21. Twinge (it). 
B. 11. Angry (Fido). 
B. 21. Painful (it). 


However, should the question be raised, ‘‘ Do these four state- 
ments have the same logical form ? ’’ it becomes difficult to avoid 
the conviction that the statements of each of these groups (A 
and B) agree with one another, and differ from those of the other 
group, in a way which is independent of the empirical subject 
matter of the statements, and which consequently would seem 
to concern their logical form. 

One way of focussing attention on the intuitively felt difference 
we have claimed to exist between these two types of statement 
is to point out that whereas we should be quite happy about 
translating the former into the language of classes to read 


A. 12. Fido ¢ Dog. 
A. 22. It « Twinge. 
with the same words now functioning as class terms which before 
functioned as predicates, we should feel that statements of kind B 
would be more correctly formulated as 
B. 12. Fido « Angry-thing. 
B. 22. It ¢ Painful-setwation. 
where certain suffixes, obscure in meaning and requiring analysis, 
have been added to the words which appeared as predicates in the 
language of functions. 

Now at this point the reader is less likely to disagree with what 
we have said, than to deny its significance. Thus, he may claim 
that ‘ Fido « Dog’ is only verbally different from ‘ Fido « Canine- 
thing ’, and hence that if there is a logically significant difference 
between “ Fido is a dog ” and “ Fido is angry ’’ we have not yet 
put our finger on it. Having said this, he would probably be 
moved to admit that the difference between ‘Fido ¢« Dog’ 
and ‘Fido « Angry-thing’ is not a mere matter of verbal 
form, while denying that they differ in logical form. He would 


mentions a determinable concept, is not legitimately satisfied by individual 
constants. Thus, ‘ Colour(x) ’, where the range of ‘ x ’ consists of individual 
constants, is nonsense. On the other hand, as Reichenbach has recently 
reminded us, ‘ Coloured(x) ’ does make sense, though only as a definitional 
abbreviation of ‘ (Ef) Colour (f) & f(z)’. It is clear that in claiming in 
the previous section that at the atomic level the form ‘ f(x) & g(x)’ is 
illegitimate, we must exclude functions of the type represented by 
‘Coloured(x)’ from the range of ‘f’ and ‘g’, for ‘Coloured(x) and 
Red(zx) ’ is legitimate, if redundant, at the atomic level. 


21 
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probably find the difference to lie in the fact that ‘ Dog ’ belongs 
to a classificatory system, whereas ‘ Angry-thing’ does not. The 
defining characteristics of terms belonging to such a system are 
so chosen that two terms (infima species) never apply to the same 
object. It is the fact that ‘Dog’ implies such a system which 
we are dimly grasping when we feel that statements such as 
“ Fido is a dog ”’ are different. 

Our hypothetical reader’s comments are so much to the point, 
and, indeed, so sound, that if the sole purpose of this analysis 
were to clarify the difference between the two types of statement 
represented respectively by “Fido is a dog” and “ Fido is 
angry ”’, we might well call it a day. Since, however, our aim is 
the broader one of determining the logical structure of statements 
on the thing level, we can hardly rest satisfied with an analysis 
which counters our claim that “ Fido is angry ’’ translates into 
‘ Fido « Angry-thing ’ with the assertion that ‘ Fido « Dog ’ differs 
only verbally from ‘ Fido « Canine-thing ’. In short, we shall be 
satisfied with nothing less than a logical analysis of the suffix 
‘-thing’ which our discussion has served to introduce. As for 
the reader’s sound comments, we shall return to them later and 
fit them into our analysis. For the time being, however, we shall 
put them out of our mind, and try a fresh, indeed naive, approach 
to the felt difference between A and B statements. 

Consider A. 2, “It isa twinge’. Would it not be reasonable 
to say that this statement asserts that its subject item as a whole 
is a case of, an instance of the concept Twinge ? In “ Fido is a 
dog ”’ is it not Fido as a whole that is said to be a case or instance 
of Dog? These questions are likely to evoke the following two 
reactions: (1) “In so far as I grasp the meaning of these ques- 
tions (if they mean anything) they seem to be silly, in that the 
answer in each case couldn’t possibly be anything but ‘ yes!’ 
After all, the subject of a subject-predicate statement is its sub- 
ject and not a part of it! If the concept Twinge were being 
predicated of part of something, the statement would be of the 
form ‘ Fart of x is a twinge’, and not ‘z is a twinge’”’. (3) 
“Until you have explicated ‘case of’, ‘instance of’ and ‘as a 
whole ’ I don’t know what I was asked or what I have answered.” 
As to this second comment, we must grant that the terms in 
which our questions were phrased are obscure, and that no analysis 
which makes use of them zan be complete until they in their turn 
have been clarified. Yet provided this is kept in mind it is quite 
permissible to rub one set of unanalysed concepts against another 
in the hope of striking fire. To the first comment we reply : Let 
us try these same questions on statements of kind B and see if 
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here also the answer is so obviously ‘yes!’ as to make the 
questions ‘ silly ’. 

But before we can ask the corresponding questions of B- 
statements, we must make up our mind as to what concepts are 
to be mentioned by our questions, as Twinge and Dog were in the 
case of A-statements. There are two alternatives. 

(1) We select the concepts Anger and Pain. We ask of “ Fido 
is angry” the question: Does not this statement assert that its 
subject item as a whole is a case of, an instance of Anger? This 
question and its mate are no sooner asked than a negative answer 
is seen to be required. It strikes us as impossible to interpret the 
examples of B-statements as saying that their subject items as 
wholes are respectively cases or instances of Anger and Pain without 
doing violence to our (unexplicated) notion of what is involved in 
something’s being a case or instance of a concept. We should prefer 
to say that anger and pain are somehow, in a way which would 
also require analysis, present in the subject items. Thus, our 
answer to the question concerning the statement about Fido must 
be in the negative not, indeed, because Fido as a whole isn’t the 
subject of the statement (which would be as silly a reason as our 
hypothetical reader’s first comment suggests), but because the 
statement does not say of Fido that he is a case or instance of Anger. 
“ But ’’, it will be urged, “this is absurd! ‘ Fido is angry’ is a 
typical subject-predicate proposition, and if it doesn’t say that 
Fido is a case of Anger, what does it do ?”’ 

Let us dodge this question, and beat about in the surrounding 
bushes. Thus, we note that whether or not it is legitimate to 
say that Fido (as a whole) is a case or instance of Anger, we must 
surely admit that in order for “ Fido is angry ”’ to be true the 
world must include at least one case or instance of Anger. The 
question, therefore, is not “ Does the statement * Fido is angry’ 
entail ‘ A case of Anger exists’ ?”’ but rather “ Does this state- 
ment entail ‘ Fido is a case or instance of Anger’? ”’ It is to the 
latter question only that the answer would seem to be in the 
negative. If we are asked, “‘ What, then, could be the case of 
Anger, if not Fido ?”’ what can the answer be but ‘“ His emo- 
tiona! state’? Are we to conclude that statements of type B, 
interpreted in terms of the relation case (or instance) of (whatever 
this may turn out to be), say of their subjects that they contain 
an aspect or ingredient which is a case or instance of the predicate 
concept ? This suggestion has the merit of echoing G. F. Stout’s 
contention ! that the qualities of a thing are as particular as the 


“The Nature of Universals and Propositions ”, Proc. British Academy, 
1921-22 (reprinted in Studies in Phil. and Psych., 1930). 
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thing itself ; that, to use our term ‘ ingredient ’, the qualities of 
a thing are ingredient instances of qualitative universals, rather 
than these universals themselves.1 But regardless of this or 
other merits of the suggestion, we can scarcely rest content in it, 
given our present lack of a satisfactory analysis of case or instance 
of and ingredience. Furthermore, we remember that this line of 
thought arose on the assumption that in interpreting statements 
of type B, the predicate concept is to be chosen as, given “ Fido is 
angry ”’, wechose Anger. But need it besochosen ? This brings 
us to the second alternative. 

(2) We select the concepts Angry-thing and Painful-situation. 
The reader may well have muttered in the early stages of the 
previous interpretation that the statement “Fido is angry ” 
jolly well tells us that Fido, and Fido “as a whole ”’ at that, is a 
case or instance of something, and that this something is referred 
to by the word “angry”. To give us our present suggestion, it 
was only necessary for him to argue that the word “angry ” 
mentions the concept Angry-thing, and not, as we took it, to the 
concept Anger. While it does not seem sensible to say that Fido 
is a case or instance of Anger, what could be more proper than to 
say of Fido that he is a case or instance of Angry-thing? Can 
we rest here ? We could if we were in possession of a satisfactory 
analysis of such concepts as Angry-thing. This, however, is not 
the case. 

As a matter of fact, the purpose of this paper can also be characterised 
as the attempt to clarify what is meant by statements of the form ‘ x is 
an f-thing’ where, as in our examples of type B, ‘ f’ designates a con- 
cept such that we should deny that x as a whole is an f, while admitting 
that as a whole it is an f-thing. 


III 


Our frequent use of the term ‘ thing ’, as well as the distinction 
we have just drawn between the predicates ‘f’ and ‘ f-thing’ 
inevitably raise the questions, ‘‘ What is the meaning of ‘ thing ’ ? 
What does the suffix ‘ -thing ’ add to ‘ f’ that you find the above 


1 Indeed, the historically minded reader will notice that if Aristotle 
had drawn (or drawn more clearly) a distinction in other categories cor- 
responding to his distinction between primary and secondary substance, 
his predicated of and present in would look very much like our case or in- 
stance of (or rather its converse) and our ingredient of. For such an Aristotle 
would not “ Fido is a dog ”’ have as its import that the substance-universal 
Dog is predicated of Fido? Would not “ Fido is angry” be to the effect 
that the quality-universal Anger is predicated of a ‘“‘ primary ”’ (particular) 
quality present in Fido ? 
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distinction to be so important ? Unless you are going to intro- 
duce a ‘ metaphysics of substance ’ or something of this ilk, must 
you not admit that ‘ x is an f-thing’ is just a redundant way of 
saying ‘zisanf’? For does not ‘ z is an f-thing ’ break up into 
‘z is an f and z is a thing’ where the latter conjunct is surely a 
tautologous appendage ?”’ These questions may perhaps formu- 
latg some of the suspicions which our recent remarks must have 
aroused. We can do little by way of answering them until a 
later stage in our argument. We can, however, allay those 
suspicions which the word “ substance ’’ above has brought into 
the open. The truth of the matter is that the word ‘thing’ as 
we are using it—and our usage is close to the grassroots—stands 
for a type (or family of types) of logical structure to which the 
concept of substance (properly explicated) belongs, but which 
the latter concept by no means exhausts. Perhaps the safest 
way of indicating the sense. of ‘ thing ’ in which we are interested, 
is by saying that it is equivalent to ‘ complex particular’. This 
sense is broader than that which can be salvaged from the classical 
concept of substance, for the latter is essentially that of such 
complex particulars ! as have, or can meaningfully be said to have, 
dispositional properties, capacities, potentialities, as well as actual 
or “‘ occurrent ”’ states and qualities. We shall have nothing to 
say in this paper about the “ problem of substance ”’ except in so 
far as an investigation of the more general concept of complex 
particular may serve to throw light on the topics covered by this 
phrase. Indeed, the generality of this essay in the logic of com- 
plex particulars can be brought out in another way. An examina- 
tion of the language in which we speak about the world shows it 
to recognise complex particulars of widely different structure and 
of all degrees of complexity. These structures involve spatial 
and temporal relations, and the various levels of lawfulness, 
physical, biological, and psychological exhibited by our world and 
embodied in our language. We shall decidedly simplify this 
situation, and with justification. For this essay is not concerned 
with the peculiarities of this world. Rather, it is a study in the 
foundations of logic, and, indeed, is a study of the characteristic 
features which must be present in a language about a world of 

1 This characterisation of substances as falling under the general heading 
of ‘ complex particulars ’ might appear to rule out the possibility of simple 
substances. Yet that even simple substances, should there be sense to 
this notion, would be complex particulars becomes less paradoxical when 
it is remembered that classical metaphysicians admitted that their simple 
substances were not without internal complexity. For a sound and 


valuable treatment of this whole subject, see C. D. Broad, Examination 
of McTaggart’s Philosophy, Vol. I, pp. 267-278. 
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fact in order for the familiar formule of the calculus of functions 
to be applicable to expressions belonging to it. Thus, our pro- 
cedure, by abstracting from the complexities of the conceptual 
apparatus we actually use, will amount to the schematic con- 
struction of a model or artificial language which will clarify the 
general problem, while offering no more than a guiding light as 
far as the task of clarifying the logical structure of the thing-lqvel 
of our actual language is concerned. 


IV 


We saw in a previous section that if ‘ f(x)’ is read “ z is a case 
(or instance) of f’’—which we shall now abbreviate to “x is a 
specimen of f’’—then while statements of kind A are (or seem to 
be) readily symbolisable by this form, B-statements can only be 
represented by a simple use of this form if the predicates of these 
statements are taken to have the structure ‘ f-thing’. We then 
asked, ‘‘ What sort of concept is Angry-thing ? What is the 
sense of the suffix ‘-thing’?”’ To which we now add, “ Does it 
make sense to speak of specimens of such concepts?” If the 
answer to this question should be in the negative, then our tenta- 
tive reading of the ‘ f(x)’ of the functional calculus as “a is a 
specimen of f”’ must be abandoned ; for it is typically B-state- 
ments that are represented by this form. We shall answer this 
question by a final exploratory use of our vague and intuitive 
criteria for deciding when a particular is (or is not) a specimen of 
a concept, before beginning a systematic explication of the 
different modes of predication. 

Our point of departure is the fact that “ Fido is an angry 
thing ”’ is logically equivalent to “ Fido is angry’. Now, in our 
first analysis of the latter, we decided that if this statement says 
of anything that it is a specimen of Anger, it does so not of Fido, 
but rather his emotional state. We then adopted the term 
‘ Ingredience ’ for such relations as that of the emotional state to 
Fido. This led to the conclusion that statements of type B are 
implicitly of a form which we shall symbolise as follows : 

(Ey) I(y,x) & f(y). 
This is read, “ There is a y such that y is an ingredient of 2, and y 
is a specimen of f’’. Let us define the form ‘f/z/’, which we 
shall read “fis present in x ’’, as follows, 
f/x] = (Ey) Iy,2) & fly). 


Now if we assume that it makes sense to speak of specimens of 
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concepts of the form f-thing, so that ‘ f-thing(z) ’ is a legitimate 
use of the form ‘- - -(.. .)’.as we are tentatively interpreting 
this latter, we have 


fthing(x) = f/x] = (Ey) I(y,x) & fly). 

But if this reasoning is sound, it follows that in so far as it is 
possible to speak of concepts or universals of the form f-thing, 
these must be recognised to have a most unusual character. They 
are concepts or universals which require for their analysis the use 
of existential operators. Now we should surely be surprised to 
learn that in making common or garden variety statements of 
kind B we had such peculiar concepts in mind. Furthermore, it 
seems correct to say that our intuitive criteria require that in 
order to have cases or instances (specimens) a concept must be of 
that simpler type which does not involve existential operators in 
its analysis. Our argument thus forces us to the conclusion that 
B-statements are not legitimately symbolised by a simple use of 
the form ‘ f(x)’ where this is read “x is a specimen of f”. But 
statements of kind B are typical grist for the mill of the functional 
calculus, and no explication of the form ‘ f(x) ’ can be satisfactory 
which does not permit them to be represented by a simple use of 
this form. We must therefore try another approach. Fortun- 
ately our exploratory dialectics have not been in vain. Although 
the specimen-ingredience co-ordinate system (dimly grasped) 
has not enabled us to reach our goal, it has brought insight into 
the topology of the terrain, insights which will reappear in the 
better map we are about to construct. 


V 


In our new approach, we shall interpret the form ‘ f(x)’ by 
reading it as “ # exemplifies f’’, where “‘ exemplifies ’’ is so used 
as to have the sense satisfies the one-place descriptive function, and 
is compatible with any legitimate degree of complexity in the 
function exemplified. Notice that in this context satisfaction is 
a relation in the world between particulars and “ objective ”’ or 
non-linguistic functions. It corresponds to (in a way which is a 
topic for analysis in Pure Semantics), but is carefully to be dis- 
tinguished from the sense in which the individual constants of a 
language satisfy linguistic functions. I mention these two senses 
of “ satisfaction ’’ only to make it clear that the above character- 
isation of exemplification is not intended to make it a linguistic 
relation. 
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We shall begin with the assumption that statements of types 
A and B alike can be reformulated to become 
A. 13. Fico exemplifies Dog. 
A. 23. It exemplifies Twinge. 


B. 13. Fido exemplifies Anger. 

B. 23. It exemplifies Pain. 
It should be particularly noted that the concepts which are men- 
tioned by B. 13 and B. 23 are not Angry-thing and Painful- 
situation, but rather Anger and Pain. We do not yet know what 
in this new context is to be made of concepts of the form f-thing. 
However, our account of exemplification suggests that, unlike the 
conclusion at which we arrived when operating with specimen of, 


B. 14. Fido exemplifies Angry-thing 
is also legitimate. 


VI 


We are now in a position to raise one of the decisive issues on 
which the argument of this paper turns. It can be formulated 
quite simply as follows: “ Does it make sense to say of a basic 
particular that it exemplifies more than one non-relational con- 
cept ? In other words, is ‘ f(a) & g(a)’ a significant form where 
‘a’ is an underived or primitive individual constant of the 
language ?”’ In answering this question, it will obviously be 
sufficient to consider only primitive non-relational concepts. The 
argument, curiously enough, takes us into the problem of “ nega- 
tive facts”’. Let us present it in the form of a dialogue, and 
begin with a familiar and well-worn dialectical exchange. 

Jones : In virtue of what is ‘ d(a) ’ true, where ‘ d(a)’ is a basic 
proposition in the sense characterised above ? 

Smith : ‘ ¢(a)’ is true if and only if (a). 

Jones : Then in virtue of what is ‘ ~¢(5)’ true, where ‘ ¢(b) ’ is 
also a basic proposition ? 

Smith : I suppose, by parity of reasoning, that ‘ ~¢(b)’ is true if 
and only if ~¢(d). 

Jones : But there are facts of the form ¢(a). Do you wish to 
maintain that there are facts of the form -4(b)? Does ‘~’ 
stand for a feature of the world ? 

Smith: No, 1 wouldn’t want to say that. Notice that if ‘~¢4(6)’, 

which is a negative proposition, is true, there must be some 
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affirmative proposition which is also true of 6, for surely 
there are no bare particulars. 

Jones: That is reasonable enough. Suppose that this true 
affirmative proposition is ‘ %(b)’. Where does this get you ? 
Are you suggesting that it is by virtue of the fact that (6) 
is the case that ‘~¢(b)’ is true? But what does something’s 
being ¢% have to do with its not being ¢ ? 

Smith: Ah! But it has everything to do with it if fd and ¢@ are 
incompatible ! 

Jones: And what does it mean to say of two concepts that they 
are incompatible ? 

Smith : Incompatibility is a relation which exists between deter- 
minate universals which fall under the same determinable 
universal. Thus the various colour qualities are incompatible. 

j Thus ‘~¢(b) ’ is true by virtue of the fact that (b) is the 
case, y being a quality of the same genus or family as ¢. 

Jones: I remember. But aren’t you deluding yourself? You 
seem to think that with your ¢(b) you have gotten away from 
negative facts. But incompatibility doesn’t enable you to 
dispense with facts of the form ~¢(z), for to say that ¢ and 
are incompatible is surely only to say that 

(x) P(x) entails ~p(x) and p(x) entails ~¢(z). 
Thus the incompatibility to which you appeal can itself only 
be understood in terms of negative propositions. 

Smith : 1 see that I shall have to cut somewhat deeper. Strictly 
speaking, once one looks upon the language in which we 
speak about the world as something more than a calculus, 
and asks about the meaning and truth of expressions belonging 
to it, ‘~(6)’ is seen to be an abbreviated way of saying 
“ False(‘ 4(5)’)”’, in other words “ ~true(‘ 4(b)’)’’. Now 
you yourself are fond of saying that truth is not a factual 
feature of the world. Well, when we ask these questions 
about the truth of empirical statements, ‘~’ is a calculational 
symbol in the metalanguage, cheek by jowl with ‘ true ’. 

Jones: I see what you are driving at, though I am not quite 

happy about the way in which you have put it. But though 

you may have established a useful base of operations, have 
you really gotten anywhere ? Thus, permit me to ask in 
virtue of what is it the case that ~true(‘4(b)’)? Because 
~¢(b)? That, however, would put us back where we were 
before. Because 4(b) and, therefore true(‘(b)’)? But, 
once again, what does the truth of ‘ %(b)’ have to do with 
the falsity of ‘ 4(b)’ ? 
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Smith : The answer is still in terms of incompatibility, once this 


concept has been correspondingly re-interpreted. From the 
standpoint of logical analysis our language involves many 
families of primitive predicates, each family consisting of 
determinates under a common determinable. The charac- 
terisation of each such set involves truth rules. Thus if we 
suppose a family consisting only of ‘ P,’ and ‘ P,’, deter- 
minates of ‘ P’, we have the schemata, 

True(‘ P,(z) ’) entails ~True(‘ P,(z) ’) 

~True(‘ P,(z) ’) entails True(‘ P,(z) ’). 
These rules, of which the second is the most interesting for 
our purpose, bring out the fundamental contention of the 
approach to negation via the mutual exclusion of determinates 
under a common determinable. They are not only rules for 
*P,’ and ‘ P,’ but also illustrate the fundamental grammar 
of ‘~’. Incompatibility is thus a purely linguistic notion, 
requiring no such things as negative facts in the non-linguistic 
world. 


Jones: This is all very interesting. You are bringing the prob- 


lem into proper focus. But although I am quite happy about 
the idea that the predicates of a language are specified in 
terms of truth rules, I find two fundamental difficulties in 
your account. The first of these is that on your account it 
would be impossible to say of a particular that it had fewer 
than N qualities, where N is the number of families of predi- 
cates in the language. For to say that a certain particular, 
say c, has no quality of family K is to say 


(1) (f) K(f) 9 ~f(o). 


but on your account, to say ‘ ~f(c)’ where f belongs to family 


K entails 
(2) (Ef) K(f) & f(0). 
Which contradicts (1). 


Smith: Hmm. And what is the other difficulty ? 
Jones: One which I take to be even more decisive. Surely it is 


an empirical and contingent feature of a world that it in- 
volves qualities which come in families! Yet your account 
makes it a matter of logical necessity, for you make the in- 
compatibility of the predicates of a family the basis for your 
account of falsity. 


Smith : And what, if I may ask, are your ideas on the subject ? 
Jones: I suggest that where the values of ‘ x’ are basic particu- 





lars, the form ‘ f(x) & g(x) ’ is illegitimate. This amounts to 
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saying that ‘ ~ 4(b)’ is entailed by ‘ (5) ’ not in virtue of the 
fact that % belongs to the same family as ¢, should it do so, 
but rather merely by virtue of the fact that % is a different 
quality than @. To use traditional jargon, otherness rather 
than incompatibility is the answer. 

Smith: And what is your account of incompatibility ? 

Jones : Incompatibilities as well as real connexions ! are specified 
by the “ axioms ”’ or conformation rules of a language, defin- 
ing its “ P-structure ”’. Each such rule specifies a formal 
implication which involves as many individual-variables as 
(primitive) one place predicates, and which sets forth a 
relational pattern to which exemplifications of these qualities 
conform in all possible worlds to which the language applies. 


Smith : Does no incompatibility (or real connexion) concern the 
qualities which may be possessed by one and the same 
particular ? 


Jones: Indeed. But only if we are now talking about complex 
particulars. Such incompatibilities and connexions are de- 
rived from the incompatibilities and connexions of the atomic 
level, together with the definitional structure of the complex 
particulars. Only confusion can result if the levels of atomic 
and “ molecular ”’ particulars are confused. 


Vil 

Now, if the conclusions to which we have come (for we agree 
with Jones) are sound, it follows that statements of kind B must 
be about complex or derived particulars, for “ Fido is angry ”’ is 
a typical example of such statements, and it obviously makes 
sense to say, “ Fido is angry and hungry’. Once again we are 
led, this time by a more rigorous train of thought, to consider the 
subject of statements of this kind as a “ complex ”’ particular 
which is analysable into “ingredient ’”’ particulars, and to con- 
sider truths about it as analysable into truths concerning these 
ingredients. Let us therefore sharpen our account of Ingredience, 


1 A detailed exposition of the analysis of real connexion and the causal 
modalities adumbrated above, is to be found in my paper, “Concepts as 
Involving Laws and Inconceivable without Them ”’, Philosophy of Science, 
October, 1948. A more epistemologically oriented discussion is to be 
found in my “ Realism and the New Way of Words”, Philosophy and 
Phe nomenological Research, June, 1948 (reprinted, with minor changes, in 
Readings in Philosophical "Analysis, edited by Herbert Feigl and Wilfrid 
Sellars, Appleton-Century-Crofts, New York, 1949). 
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for the idea of relations of this type will play a key role in the 
analysis to come. 

In view of the fact that our purpose is not to analyse the 
“thing-making”’ relations of the actual world, but rather to 
grasp the most general aspects of the logical structure of complex 
particulars, those, namely, which obtain in any possible world 
which includes such particulars, explicit mention will be made of 
only such of the properties of the relation, I, as will enable it to 
play the role of a paradigm of all such relations. Thus, we shall 
take for granted that in its empirical aspects, this relation in- 
volves spatio-temporal relations and causal (or “real” con- 
nexions. These aspects, however, will guide, rather than appear 
in, our analysis. 

What then is to be said by way of sharpening our account of 
Ingredience ? The answer is implicit in the first paragraph of 
this section. I, or Ingredience, is a relation between an ingredient 
particular and the complex particular of which it is an ingredient. 
But prior to I are the relations between a set of items by virtue of 
which they constitute a whole of which they are the ingredients. In 
accordance with our programme of getting down to essentials, let 
us suppose that there is only one such relation, and let us call it 
“* co-ingredience-in-a-thing ’’, symbolising it by ‘®’. Let us 
exhibit the connexion between ‘I’ and ‘®’ by means of the 
following schema which constitutes a “‘ definition in use ”’ of ‘I’ 
in terms of ‘®’, 

I(y,x) if and only if 7 = O(....,y,....). 

In other words, y is an ingredient of x if and only if z is a co- 
ingredient set of particulars which includes y. It is to be noted 
that the domain of ® consists of basic particulars only. This 
is not to say that a hierarchy of levels of particulars cannot be 
defined such that particulars of level n have particulars of level 
n-l as ingredients. It is only to remind us that such a hierarchy 
must rest on a hierarchy of relations of co-ingredience-in-a-thing. 
It also entails, when taken in conjunction with the results of 
our dialogue, that the predicates ‘f’* of such B-statements 
as are correctly analysed into statements of the form ‘ (Ky) 
I(y,x) & f(y)’ are primitive predicates. To put it more carefully, 
for reasons which will appear shortly, the ‘f’ which appears 
in the statements which form the analysis of such B-statements 
must be a primitive predicate. 

Now according to our account of exemplification, “‘ Fido is 
angry ”’ is legitimately represented as 


B. 1. Anger(Fido). 
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If we assume, for purposes of illustration, that ‘ Anger’ is a 
primitive predicate, the general presuppositions which we have 
sketched above assure us that 


(Ey) I(y, Fido) & Anger(y) 
is what might be called the atomic reduction of “ Fido is angry ”’ 
Thus we have 
Anger(Fido) = (Ey) I(y, Fido) & Anger(y). 

We are now in a position to distinguish between four different 
types of statement representable by the form ‘ f(x)’. The first 
(I) consists of atomic propositions. These are not further reduc- 
ible for the obvious reason that they belong on the ground floor 
of the language. Type II consists of statements of the kind we 
were discussing immediately above. be are statements 
‘f(x)’ which are reducible to ‘ (Ey) I(y, z) & f(y)’. We have 
already seen that, given our assumptions, oh a in such cases 
be a primitive predicate. It should now be pointed out that 
where ‘ f’ is a primitive predicate, and ‘ x’ the name of a complex 
particular—as it must be if it is to be legitimate to say that x has 
other properties than f—then ‘ f(x)’ must entail ‘ (Ey) I(y, x) & 
f(y)’. Otherwise, by the mere process of eliminating defined terms, 
one would pass from a statement which entailed the existence of at 
least one exemplification of f, to a set of statements which did not. 
Type II consists of such B-statements as are analysable in terms 
of one primitive predicate. With an eye on future developments 
let us refer to them as statements which attribute an undefined 
property to a thing. 

For our type III we have statements ‘ f(x) ’ for which there is 
no atomic reduction of the form ‘ (Ey) I(y, z) & f(y), not because 
they have no reduction, but because it is of the more complicated 
form, 


*(Ey)(Ez)... I(y, z) & Iz, 2)... & gly) & h(z). . 
In such statements, ‘ f’ is clearly a highly derived predicate. We 
shall refer to such statements as statements which attribute a 
defined property to a thing. We shall give an account of such 
definition at a later stage in our argument. 

Type IV presents itself as a special case of type III. It con- 
sists of statements ‘ f(x) ’ of which the analysis proceeds as in the 
preceding paragraph, but which entail, in addition, 

~(Ew) I(w, z) & (w+ y) & (wz)... 
Now statements of this latter type, and the predicates ‘ f’ which 
appear in them will play a key role in the following argument. 
They merit a separate symbolism. We shall call such predicates, 
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“ @-predicates ’’, and they will be symbolised accordingly. They 
will be said to designate 9-concepts. The letter “6” has, of 
course, been chosen because of its relation to the initial sound of 
“thing ”’. 

6-predicates constitute a special class of the one-place descrip- 
tive functions which take thing-names as arguments. Let us 
introduce the convention of using the letter ‘¢’ as the variable 
which has complex particulars or “ things ”’ as its extra-linguistic 
values. We shall also use it as the ambiguous designation of a 
single complex particular. (As such it would replace the ‘ x’ of 
the above analyses, except in the case of statements of type I.) 
Where necessary we shall use ‘ ¢, ’, ‘ ¢ ’, etc. as derived individual 
constants (thing-names). Thus, the primary sentences in which 
6-predicates appear are of the form ‘ 6(t)’. Sentences of this 
form may, for the time being, be read, “‘ The complex particular 
t exemplifies the character complex @”’. As this reading suggests, 
6-predicates are derived from the primitive predicates of the 
language, which designate the simple characteristics of the world 
about which it speaks. The form of such a derivation can be 
indicated by means of the following schema for the “ definition 
in use ”’ of the predicate ‘ 0; ’ in terms of the primitive predicates 
‘q’, ‘h’, ete. This schema should be compared with preceding 
account of type IV statements. 


6,(t) if and only if (Ey)(Ez) ...g(y) & h(z)... &t = Dy, z,...). 


In other words, ‘6,’ is a logical construction out of ‘g’, ‘h’, 

. . of such a kind that to say that ¢-exemplifies 6; is a “ short- 
hand ” way of saying that g, h, . . . are exemplified by the in- 
gredients of ¢. Further refinements would have to be introduced 
into a technically adequate account, but the above will serve to 
indicate what we have in mind. 

Now the schematic character of the above derivation may mis- 
lead the reader into overlooking the fact that the “ definition ” 
of a 6-predicate specifies a complete battery of primitive predi- 
cates for the complex particulars to which it applies. Yet this 
completeness is the very feature by virtue of which 6-predicates 
or their equivalents play a key role in the structure of the thing 
level of a language. This, however, will come out in the course 
of our analysis. For the moment, a crude analogy may be of 
assistance in grasping the nature of a 6-predicate. A 6-concept 
‘covers ’’ a complex particular which exemplifies it, as a com- 
plex mould, or an engraved plate, fits its product. To put the 
matter somewhat differently, if ¢ exemplifies 0;, then nothing 
be truly predicated of ¢ concerning its intrinsic character 
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opposed to its relation to particulars not ingredient in it) which 
is not contained in the sense of ‘ 0,(t)’. It follows that expressions 
of the form ‘ 0,(t) & 8,(t)’ are no more legitimate ai the molecular 
level, than are expressions of the form * f(x) & g(x)’ at the atomic. 
A 6-concept specifies the complete and determinate nature of any 
complex particular which exemplifies it. 

At this stage the reader may well be moved to expostulate along 
the following lines: “ What are you trying to do? Reinstate 
occult essences ? If so, you certainly break all records! Your 
account implies that if two complex particular differ intrinsically 
to the slightest degree, they must exemplify different 6-concepts. 
That means an awful lot of @-concepts! And with just how many 
6-concepts are you acquainted ? How many statements of the 
form ‘ 6(t)’ do you make each day ? What can such concepts 
have to do with the logical structure of our language ? ”’ 

The proper reply to this outburst consists in the actual employ- 
ment of the notion of a @-predicate as a tool of logical analysis. 
The remainder of our argument will be exactly that. Before we 
begin, however, a general comment may be helpful. We have 
already suggested that in order to be convinced of the decisive 
importance for the clarification of logical issues of the notions of 
atomic proposition, primitive predicate and underived individual 
constant, it is not necessary to be able to point with confidence at 
examples of these notions in the language in which we speak about 
our world. What a rational reconstruction is, is not easy to say. 
But it should not be necessary to point out that a rational recon- 
struction of “ our language ”’ is not an empirical science of language 
behaviour, nor, in particular, does it consist in a mere rearranging 
into a preferred order of items painstakingly selected from the flow 
of observed language usage. That a formal system is a recon- 
struction is extrinsic to its character as a formal system. In order 
for a formal scientist to be “ reconstructing our language ’’ he 
must operate with an eye on human language behaviour. But in 
its intrinsic nature, the activity of reconstruction operates in 
accordance with the procedures and criteria of formal science. A 
sweeping statement may be suggestive. Out of all formally con- 
structible systems, some involve structures of a type which we 
should characterise as synthetic propositions consisting of predi- 
cates and individual constants. Other and more complicated 
formal systems (semantic) exhibit such structures in wholes of 
which part mirrors part to clarify our notion of a language being 
about a world. Of all such constructible systems, a limited range 
of each type would strike a familiar chord. Those belonging to 
the first type, we should recognise as possible formal models of 
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our language ; those belonging to the second type would “ clarify 
our language’s being about our world’. Ideally only one system 
of each type would ‘fit’. To say that more than one of each 
type would clarify, and that of these all would contain features 
which we could not fit, and between which we could not choose, 
is but an unfamiliar way of saying that we are ignorant. 

Now the reader may be inclined to grant “in principle ” what 
we have just been saying in our flight into the blue, and neverthe- 
less be moved to ask the following questions : “ Granting that the 
formal theory of languages is a purely a priori science, this matter 
of ‘fitting’ strikes me as the most important aspect of your 
account from the standpoint of your argument. Thus, even if 
I were to grant that your notion of 6-predicates makes formal 
sense, how do you propose to show that it throws light on our 
language ? Might it not belong to the theory of a type of language 
which belongs to a different branch of the family tree of possible 
languages than any which might ‘fit’ our language behaviour ? 
Your notion of 6-predicates doesn’t strike me as having any 
clarifying value. To reformulate a previous challenge, just how 
many statements do you make each day which you find to be 
clarified by the form ‘ @(¢)’ ?”’ 

To take the last question first, the answer is that it is as doubt- 
ful that we ever make statements which a reconstruction would 
exhibit as having the form ‘ 6(t) ’, as it is doubtful that we ever 
make statements which a reconstruction would exhibit as having 
the form of an atomic proposition. Those who admit the latter 
would explain it by saying that from a formal standpoint we 
speak on a highly derived level of our language as it would be presented 
by a rational reconstruction. That a reconstruction of our language 
involves an atomic level does not entail that we ever actually formulate 
statements which would be reconstructed as belonging to this level. A 
failure—undoubtedly due to misplaced empiricist tendencies—to 
realise this fact is undoubtedly responsible for much current 
confusion in philosophical analysis. Now the point I wish to 
make is that not only do we speak at a derived level of our language 
which is “ above ”’ the atomic level, we speak on a level which is 
above that of statements of the form ‘ 6(t)’ and which is derived from 
the level of statements having this form in a way which we shall be 
concerned to analyse. That the fact that we speak at such a 
highly derived level gears in with our ignorance, and explains 
what Waismann has called the “‘ open texture ” of our concepts 
will come out in the course of our discussion. As for the other 
questions raised above, a few words will suffice. If, as we have 
argued, the notion of 0-predicates is essential to the theory of any 
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language which contains derived individual constants, that is to 
say, to any language which admits of the form ‘—--(. . .) & 
* *#(. | .)’ (for we have shown that in such a form the values of 
: > must be derived individual constants), then this notion is 
cle: arly relevant to the clarification of the language in which we 
speak about our world. Indeed, it is only slightly less funda- 
mental to such clarification than the very notions of individual 
constant and predicate themselves, and these are indeed funda- 
mental ! 


Vill 


Let us now consider, briefly, to what extent our original sample 
statements fit plausibly into the four pigeon-holes which our 
analysis has led us to distinguish. Clearly, our example A. 2, 
“It is a twinge” was chosen as a candidate for pigeon-hole I, 
and it fits reasonably well, if we abstract from complications 
relating to tense. Again, perhaps B. 2, “It is painful ’’, can 
be regarded as a plausible example of type II. We should feel 
even more happy with B. 1, “ Fido is angry ”’ as an inhabitant of 
pigeon-hole III. Shall we conclude that A. 1, “ Fido is a dog”’, 
is an example of type IV? Certainly a prima facie case can be 
made for such a conclusion. Thus, predicates such as ‘ Dog’ 
and ‘Cat’ are clearly predicates which apply to complex par- 
ticulars or things. Again, when we say of a thing that it is a dog, 
or a cat, we seem, somehow, to have specified its nature as a whole. 
Indeed, if we ask, “‘ Is it sensible to make statements of the form 
‘f(t) & g(t)’ where both ‘f’ and ‘g’ are predicates of the same 
kind as ‘ Dog’ and ‘ Cat’ ?”’ the answer is surely, “No!” It 
would hardly be sensible to say ‘ Dog(t) & Cat(t)’. At this stage 
we remember that the form ‘ 0,(t) & @,(t) ’ is illegitimate, and the 
suggestion naturally occurs that ‘ Dog(t,)’, ‘ Cat(t,)’, etc., are 
6-statements. 

Would it, then, be correct to say that such statements as “ Fido 
is a dog ” belong to our fourth type of statement ? It takes but 
a moment’s reflexion to see that this is not the case. For if 
“Dog(Fido) were of the form ‘ @(t)’, then it would analytically 
entail a set of statements exhaustively specifying the intrinsic 
characteristics of Fido. In other words, if ‘ Dog(Fido) ’ were of 
this form, and if it were true, then nothing could be truly said of 
the intrinsic nature of Fido—which did not specify his relations 
to other items not ingredient in him—which was not compendi- 
ously said by ‘ Dog(Fido)’. But if ‘ Dog(Fido) ’ tells only part 
of the story about Fido, how does it differ from common or garden 
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variety statements of type III ? For in the case of such state- 
ments, it makes perfectly good sense to say “ Fido is hungry and 
angry’. Of course, in a general way we all know the answer to 
this question. The reader has even formulated it for us in one of 
his earlier objections (p. 280). Our aim, however, is a fully 
explicit account of this difference. 

In order to grasp the difference in logical structure between 
“ Fido is a dog ”’ and “ Fido is angry ’’, we must first appreciate 
their fundamental identity of structure. To do this, we must 
focus our attention once again on such concepts as Angry-thing. 
For Angry-thing is a thing-concept as is Dog, and yet “ Fido is 
an angry-thing ”’ is equivalent to “ Fido is angry’. Now it is 
clear that Angry-thing is not a 6-concept. But can it, perhaps, 
be understood in terms of the idea of a 6-concept ? An attempt 
along these lines might run as follows : 

Although the import of ‘ Angry-thing’ applies to particulars 
as wholes (for it is as wholes that they are angry-things), and 
although every complex particular exemplifies a 0-concept (a 
statement which may surprise until it is realised that it is a 
tautology +), ‘ Angry-thing ’ does not name the 6-concept which 
is exemplified by each of the things to which it applies. Yet it 
does refer to 6-concepts, indeed, to a class of @-concepts. It 
specifies the class of 0-concepts which contain the concept Anger 
as a constituent. Not that ‘ f-thing(t) ’ says of ¢ that it belongs 
to the class of @-concepts having f as a constituent (which 
would be nonsense). Rather it says of ¢ that it exemplifies one 
of the @-concepts belonging to this class. What is the relation 
between a concept such as Anger (which we shall once again 
assume, for the sake of the argument, to be a simple concept) 
and a 6-concept by virtue of which the former is a constituent 
of the latter? As a first approximation, we may say that 
Constituency is the relation between primitive concepts and 0- 
concepts which “ parallels’’ the relation of Ingredience which 
holds between basic particulars and things. More accurately, 
the relationship between Constituency and Ingredience (given 
the fundamental assumptions of our argument) is exhibited 
by the following equivalence, 


(t) CLf, (18) 6(0)] if and only if (By) Tly, 2) & fly) 
where this is read, “ for every ¢, f is a constituent of the @-con- 
cept exemplified by ¢ if and only if there is a y such that y is an 


1The reader should ask himself the corresponding question, “ Do all 
basic particulars exemplify a quale?” Is it a contingent truth, or per- 
haps even false that (x) (Ef)f(x) ? 
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ingredient of ¢ and y exemplifies f’’. In these terms we can 

represent “‘ Fido is an angry-thing ”’ by the expression, 
C[Anger, (70) 6(Fido)] 

which is read, “ Anger is a constituent of the @-concept exem- 

plified by Fido’. In general, a statement of the form ‘¢ is an 

f-thing ’ is explicated by a statement of the form, 


CLf, (18) (0). 

Now such an approach as we have just sketched would not 
seem to be illegitimate in principle; for (1) @-concepts were 
legitimately introduced and (2) concepts as well as particulars can 
be referred to by description. The form 


(If) Ff)... 


makes just as good sense as the form 


(lt) f@. ... 

Furthermore, this approach does not claim that the use of 6- 
concepts enables us to say anything about the world which could 
not be said without them. 6-predicates are just as eliminable 
as thing-names. Everything that can be said about the world 
can be said entirely in terms of atomic propositions. Yet once 
we choose to take advantage of a molecular level in our language, 
6-predicates as constructible functions become available for use. 
If the reader forgets our earlier polemic so far as to expostulate, 
“ But they are only in principle constructible ’’, it will suffice to 
point out that this is just as true of the thing-names which he has 
accepted without protest. 6-functions, whether or not they are 
used, lie in the molecular level of a language as mathematical 
functions lie in a number system. Fortunately, to explicate this 
is not our present concern. 

The above argument may lead to a refocusing of the objection. 
“@-functions may be ‘in’ the language, but do they belong to 
that part of its apparatus of which we avail ourselves ? Did not 
you speak of Constituency as the ‘parallel’ of Ingredience ? 
Do not your definitions entail that 


CLf, (18) 0(¢)] 
is logically equivalent to 
(Ey) I(y, ¢) f(y) # 


What is gained by using the language of constituency in 0-concepts 
as opposed to that of ingredience in things ? Does not the former 
presuppose the latter?’ To the last point, it is important to note, 
the answer is “ No!’ Ingredience and Constituency alike are 
defined in terms of Co-ingredience-in-a-thing. In this respect 
the “ language of Ingredience ” has no advantage. But we still 
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face the main issue. What is the advantage of the “ language of 
constituency in 6-concepts ”, as the objection put it? This is 
obviously the kind of question that is adequately answered only 
by doing. The remainder of the argument is devoted to that 
task. Yet it is worth-while pointing out that our results should 
not be surprising. If we put one foot out of the study, do we not 
find it plausible to say that our intellectual concern with the 
world is directed at the conceptual structure it exemplifies, and 
the place of this structure in the domain of possible structures ? 
Now 6-concepts are the fundamental unities of the molecular 
conceptual level. This stands out clearly if we note that the 
simplest logical form of a complete (intrinsic) characterisation of 
a complex particular asserted as a complete characterisation is 
either of the form ‘ 6(¢)’ or, which is the same thing, its atomic 
reduction. Such are statements of type IV, the exhaustiveness 
of the ingredients y, z, etc., which in our account of type IV was 
specified by means of the clause, 
~(Ew) I(w, x) & (w+y) & w+2&... 
showing itself in the clause 
t = Dy, zs, .. .). 


{X 


Let us use the terms “ naming ” and “ describing ”’ for the ways 
in which constants and descriptive phrases respectively refer to 
particulars and universals. In these terms, our contention is 
that often when to a casual glance we seem to be naming a concept, 
we are actually describing a complex concept in a way which involves 
the naming of one or more of its constituents. The concept or con- 
cepts which are the fundamentum of a description are confused 
with the concept to which the description applies, so that the 
very fact that a description is involved is overlooked. Thus, it is 
of the utmost importance to realise that a word which, from the 
stand-point of a logical reconstruction, describes a concept may 
function in the language of everyday life in a way which is gram- 
matically indistinguishable from that of words which, again 
from the stand-point of a logical reconstruction, name concepts. 
This similarity of grammatical syntax leads the unwary to attempt 
a logical reconstruction in which all concepts are named. This 
mistake brings with it a disastrous misinterpretation of the logical 
syntax of the words we use for “ kinds of things ”’, e.g. “ Dog ”’. 
Without exception, these words are properly interpreted as referring to 
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complex concepts by means of descriptions in terms of constituent 
concepts which they name. 

But if ‘ Dog(t) ’ like ‘ Angry-thing(¢) ’ is to be clarified in terms 
of the form ‘C[/, (70) 0(é)]’, wherein does the difference lie? It 
will be remembered that this difference finds its expression in the 
fact that while 

Angry-thing(t) & Hungry-thing(t) 
is a sensible remark, 
Dog(t) & Cat(t) 
isnot. A first approximation to an answer is found by reflecting 
that words for “ kinds of things ”? (as opposed to words which end 
in the hyphenated suffix ‘ -thing ’ or are mere synonyms for such) 
are so introduced into the language that either the “ P-axioms ’ 
of the language, or what are accepted as contingent but uni- 
versally true generalisations formulated in the language rule out 
the truth of such statements as 
T(t) & T,(t) 
where ‘ T, ’ and ‘ T,’ are words for “ kinds of things”. Now our 
analysis has shown that a thing-predicate refers to the class of 
those 6-concepts which have certain concepts named by the thing- 
predicates as constituents. Let us call the named constituent 
concept(s) which is (are) the fundamentum of the description of 
a 6-concept, the note(s) of the thing-predicates which stand for 
this descriptive reference ; and let us symbolise them by the 
letter ‘N ’ with subscripts. Thus, Anger is the note of the class 
of @-concepts referred to by the term ‘ Angry-thing’, and 
* Angry-thing ’ is a predicate of such a structure that to say “ ¢ is 
an angry-thing ”’ is to say “t exemplifies one and only one 6- 
concept having the note Anger”’. If‘ T,’ and ‘ T,’ above have 
the notes N, and N,, respectively, ee T,(¢) & T,(t)’ has as 
its analysis, 
C[Nj, (18) A()] & C[N., (18) A(2)). 
We can now give a more searching answer to our question. 
Words for “ kinds of things ’’ are so introduced that every overlap of 
the classes of 8-concepts specified by the notes named by these words, 
contains only 0-concepts which are unexemplified either as a con- 
tingent matter of fact, or because they are physically impossible. 
They are so chosen, in other words, that 
~ (Et) CLN;, (18) O(¢)] & CLN,, (78) A(¢)].- 
We now understand how “ Fido is a dog ”’ differs from ‘‘ Fido is 
angry ”’ while belonging with it to type II-III. 
We are also in a position to clarify the relation of our original 
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approach to the analysis of thing-statements in terms of the 
relation specimen of to our present approach in terms of exempli- 
fies. It will be remembered that we introduced the term “ ex- 
emplifies ” as short for “ satisfies the one place descriptive (7.e., 
factual, non-logical) function”. In terms of this second ap- 
proach we have been enabled to distinguish between three types 
of case in which a particular can be said to exemplify a concept, 

fie) . « « «© (Type I), 

N-thing(é)  . . . (Type II-III), 

A(t) ‘ ‘ , . (Type IV). 
It is the first and third of these cases that satisfy the “ intuitive ’ 
criteria we were using in determining whether or not a particular 
Was a case or instance of a concept. For it is primitive functions 
at the atomic level, and 6-functions at the “ molecular ”’ level 
which alone are “‘ adequate ”’ to the particulars which exemplify 
them, “covering” them ‘as wholes” in an explicit and 
straightforward way. This “ covering of particulars as wholes 
by concepts named rather than merely described” was the 
criterion in mind we were using for the phrase “ case or instance 
(specimen) of ”’. 

It might be asked, “‘ What has happened to the form ‘ f(t)’ 
which you recognised under the guise of ‘ f(z)’ where an atomic 
reduction exists of the form ‘ (Ey) I(y, z) & f(y)’ ? Wasn’t this 
your type II? Isn’t the ‘f’ of such an ‘ f(t)’ a primitive predi- 
cate? Didn’t you analyse type III as a conjunctive complex of 
type II statements ?”’ To answer we need only note that in the 
formula 


> 


S() = (Ey) Ty, t) & fly) 
the ‘f’ on the right hand side is indeed a primitive predicate, the 
‘f’ on the left hand side is not, but is rather the undefined mole- 
cular predicate which is derived from the homonymous atomic 
predicate. An adequate symbolism would have distinguished 
these predicates by different signs. The ‘f’ of ‘ f(t)’ is logically 
equipollent with ‘ f-thing ’, and types of statement II and III as 
defined in our earlier discussion have the same force as the types 
which we have lumped together in the above classification as 
type IT-III. 

Our final remark before the more technical discussion of the 
next and last section. Our analysis, by distinguishing between 
6-concepts and concepts of the form N-thing, has enabled us to 
realise that our concepts of things are not 6-concepts. Who 
would have said that they are? The important point, however, 
is that ignorance and the practical attitude combine to support 
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a naive realism which fails to distinguish between these two types of 
concept. The concepts we actually use are not the sort of function 
that has instances or cases as these terms have been used in the 
paper. Is it, then, proper to claim that ‘instance’ and ‘ case’ 
have the sense we have given them in their everyday use ? The 
reader, if he takes a familiar line, may be inclined to say, “‘ As we 
actually use these terms, they do not have the sense you have 
given them, for in the great world outside your study, they are so 
used that it makes perfectly good sense to say ‘. . . is an instance 
of ---’, where --- is one of the thing-classifying words you 
have discussed at such great length.’ It is important to realise 
that this is a non sequitur. It must be admitted that we do so 
use these words, yet the confusion we have attributed to common 
sense requires us to insist that these terms carry with them as a 
“recessive ”’ trait the sense we have given them in our discussion. 
Indeed, it is just because of this fact that we chose them. It has 
been pointed out that it did not take Aristotle to make man 
rational. No more did it take Tarski to give him the idea of 
truth, nor any student of Semiotic to give him any notion funda- 
mental to meaning or meaningfulness. At their best, philoso- 
phers clarify notions which are deeply and actively embedded in 
our conceptual structure. Thus, in a sense we all “ know ”’ the 
structure of our language, and, if the argument of our paper is 
correct, it merely gives a clearer formulation to what we have all 
“known ”’ all along. Often, on the other hand, philosophical 
systems make muddy crystals of the confusions of common sense. 
The Scholastic notion of sensible species is a pertinent example. 
Yet for common sense to confuse two things they must both be 
present. 


X 


In this final section, we shall consider the light thrown by our 
analysis on the logical structure of the functional calculus. 
Certain conclusions at which we have already arrived can be set 
down summarily as follows : 


(1) ‘f(x) & g(x)’ and ‘ f & g(x)’ are illegitimate forms, where 
the values of ‘x’ are primitive individual constants, and ‘f’ 
and ‘g’ are different primitive one-place predicates. Conse- 
quently, while there are atomic functions, and while every set 
of atomic functions must have an axiomatics, there is nothing 
which could be called a “calculus” of atomic one-place 
functions. 
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(2) ‘ 0,(t) & 6,(t)’ and ‘ 6, & 6,(t)’ are illegitimate forms, 
where 6, and 6, are determinate, named, complex concepts, 
and ¢ a complex particular. In short, there is no “ cal- 
culus ”’ of @-functions. 


(3) Statements such as “ Fido is a dog” and “ Fido is 
angry ”’ which are obvious grist for the mill of the calculus of 
one-place functions can be represented by the form 

N-thing(¢) 
where this is equivalent to 
CLN, (76) 6(¢)}. 
It is also equivalent to 
(Ey) I(y,t) & f(y), 

but only a mistaken prejudice against the quantification of 
predicates springing from a naive nominalism could lead one 
to suppose that this second form is more “ proper ”’ or more 
fundamental than the first. 


In what follows we shall sketcl. « model language in terms of 
which the derived character of the level of language to which the 
formule of the functional calculus apply can be made explicit. 
It will also enable us to give a final clarification of the distinction 
we have drawn between defined and undefined thing-level predi- 
cates. Finally we shall touch briefly on the light thrown by 
our analysis on the close relationship which exists between the 
language of universals and the language of classes. 

In constructing our model language, we shall take as our point 
of departure the fact that the underived predicates and individual 
constants of the atomic level of a language must satisfy not only 
formation rules of the sort presented in discussions of the logical 
syntax of language (as modified by (1) above), but also certain 
conformation rules. The latter give “ implicit definitions ”’ of the 
primitive predicates, and in the process of doing 30 specify the 
underived laws of the family of worlds to one of which the language 
applies. We shall assume that the primitive predicates of our 


model language, 
1; po $s a Pee bn 


are properly “ defined ”’ by such conformation rules which specify 
what is physically possible in the world of the language. Next, 
we shall assume, as we have done through the paper, that there 
is only one relation in virtue of which a set of basic particulars is 
recognised by the language as constituting a complex particular. 
This relation will be called, as before, co-ingredience-in-a-thing, 
symbolised as ‘®’. We shall now add a further assumption to 
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the effect that this relation is a triadic relation among basic par- 
ticulars, and that it is physically impossible for two particulars 
of a set so related to exemplify the same (simple) quality. Now 
the underived laws of the world of the language, together with 
the relation ® determine a set of complex-concepts (8-concepts) 
which are the physically possible completely specified and deter- 
minate kinds of complex particular in that world. Let us suppose 
that there are as many physically possible @-concepts (kinds of 
thing) as there are combinations of n items taken three at a time, 
where n is the number of primitive descriptive predicates of the 
language. Thus, for each combination of three such predicates, 
say /¢,, $5, >;/, there will be a @-concept with ¢,, $;, and ¢, as 
constituent concepts or notes. Let us represent this 6-concept 
by the symbol ‘ 6%#/#«.’ Given our schemata for the definition of 
a 0-concept, and of the relation C (pp. 322 ; 326) it is clear that 
C(d;; O414i¢%) 

is a logically necessary proposition. Thus, on the basis of the 
rules of the language alone (materialiter, on a purely a priori basis) 
we can classify @-concepts into sets in terms of their notes. For 
example, we can consider the class whose members are the 6- 
concepts which have ¢, as a constituent concept or note, 


HC(¥;, 6)}. 
Let us represent this class by the symbol ‘ ¢, ’. 

We shall now assume that in our list of primitive descriptive 
predicates are to be found ‘ White’ and ‘ Sweet ’, and ask how 
‘tis both white and sweet ’, where ‘¢ ’, of course, is a thing-name, 
is to be transcribed into our symbolism. As a first step we have 

C[White, (78) A(t)] & C[Sweet, (70) 6(¢)]. 
This, however, is equivalent to 
(16)(0t) € White & (70)0(t) € Sweet 
where an accent has been put on the class membership sign to 
indicate that the membership of a 6-concept in a class of 6- 
concepts, specified in terms of a note, is an a priori or L-deter- 
minate (Carnap) relation. 

Let us now consider statements of the kind, “If anything is 
white, it is sweet”. How are these to be transcribed into our 
symbolism ? Taking the above as our cue, we should have the 
following : 

(t) (10) O(t) € White 5 (76) A(t) é Sweet. 
Notice that the implication sign in this statement is material or 
truth-functional implication. According to our assumptions, if 
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this general implication is true of the world of the language, it is 
a contingent truth both logically and physically. 

Now at this point, certain conventions of abbreviation suggest 
themselves which will translate this statement into a form which 
not only visibly resembles the form we should ordinarily use, but 
has its characteristic syntactical properties. Our first step con- 
sists in abbreviating ‘ (70) @(t)’ to ‘6,’. If we make use of 
this convention, then the above expression becomes 


(t) 0, € White > 6, é Sweet. 


If we now abbreviate ‘ 6, é é. ’ by * d,(t) ’, the statement finally 
becomes 

(t) White(¢) 5 Sweet(2). 
The difference between this and the conventional way of symbol- 
ising ‘“‘ Everything that is white is sweet ”, namely 

(t) White(t) 3 Sweet(t) 
will serve to remind us that in statements of the kind we are 
considering, the functions represented by the words ‘ White ’ and 
‘Sweet ’ have a logical complexity which distinguishes them from 
the primitive or atomic functions which we should represent in 
English by the same words. The use of the circumflex will indi- 
cate the logical complexity of what is being said. 

Let us now turn our attention once again to the classification of 

6-concepts into classes on the basis of their constituent concepts 


or notes. Remembering that we abbreviated ‘ HO(P;, 6)}’ into 
“ ; ’, let us introduce ‘ ~¢,’ and ‘ b,&d,; ’ as follows, 

~$i as H~C(¢), 6;)} 

Pik; = AC(d;, 4) & O(4;, 4)} 
These definitions, together with the familiar power of ‘~’ and ‘ &’ 
in the logic of propositions, enable us to specify such L-determinate 
classes of @-concepts as the following, 

iV) ---35 Pi rgbe.-.-.5- 


Two such classes, namely, 


A A 


oik~$9; 
div~di 


are particularly important for our purposes, as they will be, 
respectively, the null class (A) and the universal class (¥) of our 
analysis. The circumflexes will serve to remind us that these are 
the null and universal classes of 6-concepts, and not of things. 
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We can now give an account of the definition of a “‘ complex 
empirical concept’ in terms of “simple empirical concepts ”’. 
Here the usual blunder is to think of such a definition as having 
the form 

Z(x) = $(z) & p(x) Df. 
where ‘ ’ and ‘’ are primitive predicates of the language. The 
truth of the matter, of course, is that such definitions are of the 
form 
Z=g¢&yp Df 
which is by no means a definition of a predicate in terms of two 
primitive predicates and the logical relation of conjunction, as the 
ordinary account has led many logicians to believe. Thus, from 
the definition as we have formulated it, it follows that 


(t) Z(t) =  & Pt) = dH) & HO) 
but our very symbolism reminds us that ‘d’ and ‘ys’ are not 


primitive predicates, but rather are derived functions belonging 
to the molecular level of the language. Now, in order to take 
such defined terms as ‘Z ’ above into account in our symbolism, 
let us introduce the variables ‘ P’ and ‘ K ’ which take “ defined ”’ 

A A A s° 
classes of 6-classes (¢.9., d&b2; ~d,) as well as “ undefined ” 
classes of @-concepts (e.g., 63, Where ‘3’ is a primitive predi- 
cate, and hence at the atomic level) for their values. 

We must now distinguish more carefully between logically 
necessary relationships (we shall call them L-relationships) and 
factual relationships (F-relationships) between classes of @-con- 
cepts. We have been formulating L-relationships in terms of the 
membership of 6-classes in classes of 0-classes, and the inclusion 
of one such class in another. Examples of such relationships 
follow : 

Piide op 
0 ss dr, 
A A jo 
Pikid; c 4, — 
$:26;+ ~ od; 
A A A 
(P)A é€ P, 
(PF €.¥. 
The first of these says that a certain 6-concept is included in a 
specified class of 6-concepts. The remainder say that one class 
of #-concepts is included in, or, case three, identical with (re- 
ciprocal inclusion) another class of 6-concepts. These state- 
ments are all certifiable a priori; they are logically necessary. 
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Notice that the fourth is to the effect that the null class of 
6-concepts is included in all classes of 6-concepts ; while the fifth 
says that the universal or omnium class of 6-concepts includes 
all classes of 8-concepts. 

The next point to be made is that all these logically necessary 
truths can be formulated as implicative propositions. (Once 
again we use an accent above a connective to indicate the claim 
that it holds of logical necessity.) Thus we have the following : 


(t) 0° #1) 5 d,(t). 


t) b:&b,(t) 3 4,(t). 
(t) 6:24) 4 ~bivd(0) 
(s) (P) A 4 P(t). 
(1) (P) Bi) 5 Veo. 


In this context, we shall speak of the values of ‘P’, that is to 
say all classes of @-concepts, as properties. Indeed, even a 
6-concept itself can be considered as a property, since to each 0- 
concept there corresponds a class of 6-concepts which has only 
it for a member. Thus, 6%** is the sole member, given our 


presuppositions, of the class of 6-concepts $,&¢ obs, and can be 
represented by the latter in the calculus of properties. Where 
we spoke before of logically necessary inclusion and identity 
between classes of 6-concepts, we now speak of logically necessary 
implication and equivalence relationships between properties. 
Thus, the property $,2 4; is logically equivalent to the pro- 


perty ~$iNg;. 

But not only are there L- relationships between properties, 
there are also F-relationships. Thus, K is an F- -implicate of P if 
it is only as a matter of fact that 


(t) P(t) > K@) 

is true. A similar account can be given of the F-equivalence of 
properties. It should be noticed that in order for two properties 
to be exemplified by the same particular, these properties (classes 
of 6-concepts) must have at least one 6-concept as a common 
member, namely, that 6-concept which is instanced by the 
particular. 

We next introduce classes of things (complex particulars). To 
do this we represent such classes by the lower case form of the 
letter which represents the corresponding property. Using this 
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symbolism, p is the class of things exemplifying the property P, 
and is introduced by the following definition, 


a a A 

p=t{P()}. Df 
The circumflex is retained to distinguish between classes of things 
and classes of atomic particulars, just as it has been used to dis- 
tinguish between property predicates (defined or undefined) and 
primitive predicates. Thus, if we assume, as before, that ‘ White ’ 
is a primitive predicate, and if we abbreviate it to ‘ W’, we have 
distinguished between the primitive predicate ‘ W’ and the un- 
defined property -predicate ‘W’. In a corresponding way we 
must now distinguish between the class represented by 


A T 
xz {W(z)} 
and the class represented by 
, aa 
t {W(t)}. 
The former is a class of basic or atomic particulars, and should be 


symbolised by ‘ w’ to distinguish it from the latter class which is 
a class of things or complex particulars, and is properly symbolised 
A 
according to the convention we propose by ‘ w 
It remains only to introduce the null class of things and the 
universal or omnium class of amen This we do as follows : 


A= uh A (i)}. 
V = V (i)}. 
Since 
~(Et) A (0) 
() VO, 


() ®) AW 2 Poo, 
(:) (P) P® > Vio). 


are all necessary truths, it is not difficult to show that the null 
property, A, as we have defined it is equivalent to every un- 


exemplified property, while the omnium property, V, as defined 
is equivalent to every universally exemplified property. The 
equivalence is in each case factual or logical depending on whether 
the lack of exemplification or the universal exemplification is a 
matter of fact, or a matter of logical necessity. 

The above, together with the definitions we have given of class 
terms, serve to put us on the track of conventional developments 
of the class calculus. It is perhaps worth pointing out that 
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corresponding to the distinction between L-equivalent and F- 
equivalent properties of things, there exists a distinction between 
L-identical and F-identical classes of things. On the other hand 
it is both obvious and important that at the atomic level the 
identity conditions for classes of atomic particulars and universals 
exemplified by atomic particulars are the same. It is along these 
lines that the thesis of the “basic identity of classes and 
universals’? can receive a final clarification. But a further 
exploration of the relation of the language of universals to the 
language of classes would take us far beyond the scope of this 
paper, which is already an unconscionable time a-dying. 



































III—ON UNDERSTANDING 
By C. H. WHiItELEY 


WHEN words or other symbols are uttered in speech or writing, 
they are sometimes understood, and sometimes not. It is clear 
that in the former case something happens which we call “* under- 
standing words’. It is also clear that normally a person knows 
whether or not he has understood a sentence (he may of course 
have misunderstood it; but misunderstanding is a kind of 
understanding ): cases may occur in which he thinks he under- 
stands something by the sentence when really he does not, 
but such cases are rare and exceptional. There is a difference, 
and an observable difference, between merely seeing or hearing a 
certain series of words, and ‘‘ making sense’ of them. What is 
the nature of this difference ? What is it that happens when I 
understand a symbolic utterance, such as a spoken or written 
sentence, but does not happen when I fail to understand it ? In 
other words, what is it for a sentence to “ mean something ”’ to 
me ? Obviously this question is of the first importance for 
many familiar philosophical problems. But it is too often 
handled in a rather perfunctory and superficial fashion. I do 
not think I can give it an altogether satisfactory answer. But 
I shall try in this paper to show the kind of answer which, I 
think, must be given to it. At the least, I expect to bring out 
the complexity of the problem. 

I shall begin by examining some familiar answers to my 
question, and shall explain briefly why I find none of them 
satisfactory. 

(1) The most obvious suggestion is that the difference between 
understanding and failing to understand consists in the pre- 
sence or absence of appropriate mental imagery. To understand 
a sentence is to have a mental picture of what it describes. 
I understand the sentence “ The train is now standing at plat- 
form 2”’ by picturing to myself a train standing at a platform 
labelled ““2’’. If I can frame no image to convey to me what 
the sentence means, I cannot understand the sentence. 

This account of the matter appeals to those philosophers 
who, when they look into their minds, can find nothing there 
but sense-data and their feebler counterparts, images, and are 
therefore obliged to regard the process of thinking as just a 
succession of images, or of images mixed with sense-data. 
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Hume, the greatest of these philosophers, seems to have taken 
for granted this view of the nature of understanding. 

The mental image undoubtedly has an important part to play 
in the understanding of symbols. But the presence of imagery 
cannot constitute the whole process of understanding, nor 
make the entire difference between understanding and failing 
to understand. For (a) there are occasions of understanding 
in which imagery does not occur. There may be some people 
who cannot think without having mental pictures of what they 
are thinking about ; but there are certainly other people who can. 
And there are some sorts of sentences of whose “ meaning ”’ 
nobody can form a picture, for instance, a good proportion of 
those printed in MIND. 

(b) More may be understood than is imaged. “Charles I 
had a pointed beard ”’ and “ Charles I had a noble mien ”’ may 
both suggest to me the same mental image. So with “ The 
train is on the platform now ’’, and ‘“ The train will be on the 
platform at this time to-morrow ”’ ; the difference between “ now ”’ 
and ‘to-morrow ”’ is understood, but not represented in the 
imagery. Conversely, more may be imaged than is understood. 
I may imagine a steam train ; but I do not understand “ steam 
train ’’ to the exclusion of “ electric train ”’. 

(c) (this is the fundamental objection.) The image is itself 
another symbol, which has to be understood in its turn. I 
must know which features of my image are symbolically sig- 
nificant, and which are irrelevant. Unless the image is regarded 
as a symbol, my mental process is not one of thinking, but of 
reverie. The image stands for something just as much as the 
sentence does, though not in quite the same way; and it is 
necessary to understand what it stands for. Thus Berkeley’s 
assault upon abstract general ideas misses its mark. He easily 
shows that there are no abstract general images. But he has to 
allow that particular images are taken as standing for classes of 
other particulars—that is, they have to be interpreted. It is 
in this interpretation that abstract general ideas are supposed to 
be needed, and Berkeley does not show how it is accomplished 
without them. 

(2) Since the mental image will not adequately contain the 
meaning of our sentence, let us suppose that there is something 
else in the mind which does so. There is present, in addition to 
the imagery, an entity of another kind, a thought-entity, a mode 
of intellection or “ understanding’’, not of sensibility, which 
may be called the Thought, Concept, or Idea. I understand 
a word when there is present to my mind the concept of what the 
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word refers to. I understand a sentence when there is present 
to my mind a set of concepts arranged in a manner indicated by 
the arrangement of the words in the sentence. Thinking 
consists of apprehending and arranging concepts. Every 
concept corresponds to an external reality—usually, perhaps 
always, a “universal’’. I “ possess’? a concept of train, a 
concept of platform, and a concept of “ standing at’; in order 
to think of the train as standing at the platform, 1 apprehend 
these concepts in a certain order. If that order corresponds to 
the order in the external world of the objective train and the 
objective platform (and the objective standing at ?), my thought 
is true ; if not, it is false. Concepts are the contents or “ fur- 
niture ’’ of the mind, the materials of thought. They are busy 
little creatures. When we have once got them into our possession, 
they set to work to form associations with each other, so that 
when one of them is before the mind he tends to drag some of 
his associates with him, and so we get trains of thought. In- 
ference, or at least one kind of inference, is an awareness of 
relations between concepts; it holds of the external world 
because concepts in some way correspond to realities outside 
the mind. 

I have no doubt that phrases like “‘ the association of ideas ”’ 
and “correspondence between ideas and the external world ”’ 
do express facts of a kind—what kind I shall try to elucidate later. 
But the theory of “ideas ”’ or “ concepts ’’ as distinct existents, 
articles of mental furniture, constituents of processes of thought, 
will not do. For (a) a concept has to correspond to an external 
independent reality ; and yet it must not correspond to it by 
copying it, as images do, for then it would simply be another 
image: nor must it correspond merely as a word or other 
symbol does, for then it would not serve its purpose of inter- 
preting the word, and our problem would begin all over again. 
What then is the manner of this correspondence, which makes a 
given concept the concept “of ”’ train rather than of anything 
else ? If the concept of redness is itself red, it is an image ; 
if it is not red, in what way can it correspond to red so as to be 
the concept “of” red ? The theory under discussion provides 
no answer. 

(6) If these “ concepts ’”’ are present in the process of under- 
standing, we should be able to observe them. But too many 
competent observers of their own thought-processes have failed 
to discover anything that the words “ concept ”’ and “ idea ”’ can 
properly stand for. Those who say that there are such entities 
do not give us adequate clues for identifying what they are 
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talking about. What kind of thing can a concept be? The 
more closely we look into what is said about it, the more it looks 
like a fictitious duplicate of the image, postulated in order to 
satisfy a correspondence theory of the relation between thought 
and things which is based upon the relation between images and 
sense-data. 

(3) If there is nothing in our minds which can correspond to 
external realities, then, it may be argued, for knowledge to be 
possible at all, the independent realities themselves must be 
actually present to the mind in the process of thought. These 
realities cannot be physicai objects such as the train, which, 
‘2 hypothesi, is standing at the platform. They must therefore 
be realities of some other kind. Understanding is, then, a 
direct apprehension of some independently existing or rather 
subsisting entities of a kind distinct from sense-data and from 
physical objects. According to one theory of this type, these 
entities are ‘“‘universals”’; according to another, they are 
“ propositions’. In any case they are real entities, standing in 
real objective relations to one another; inference may be an 
awareness of these relations. 

1 do not wish to rehearse here the well-known difficulties 
about “ subsistent ’’ entities: how they can “ be” in a world 
distinct from the sensible world ; how they can be related to 
things in the sensible world ; how knowledge of them can be of 
any use to us when what we are really interested in is the sensible 
train at the sensible platform. But I shall make to this type of 
theory the same two kinds of objection that I made to the last 
one. 

(a) Is the universal “‘ redness ’’ red? If so, it isa visible entity, 
a quality of sense-data or of images, and the only way to apprehend 
it isto look at it. If it isnot red, what in the world is it, and how 
can other things be red through participation in it? The same 
argument applies to universals like ‘‘ betweenness ’’, though there 
is an old superstition to the contrary. There are similar diffi- 
culties about propositions: ‘‘that the train is standirg at the 
platform ”’ is a sensible fact. 

(6) I cannot succeed in finding and characterising these 
subsistent entities. I can perform the operation of thinking 
about trains standing at platforms, but I cannot pick out the 
universal train-ness or the proposition “‘ that the train is standing 
at the platform ”’ as distinguishable objects of that thinking. 
Perhaps it is my obtuseness that is at fault. But I am by no 
means the only person who requires to be persuaded that these 
entities really must be there. And once more, suspicion grows 
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that their characters are not discerned in experience, but pos- 
tulated in order to satisfy a particular theory of knowledge. 
This time the theory is that knowing, like seeing and hearing, 
must be an awareness of some object. Since thinking is not 
an awareness of a sensible object, it must be an awareness of 
some non-sensible object ; universals, propositions, and their 
kin are called up to fill the vacancy." I do not intend to 
deny that there are such processes as “ being aware of uni- 
versals ’’ and “ entertaining propositions ’’; but I do intend to 
deny that in these experiences | direct my attention upon entities 
which can be called “ universals ’’ or “ propositions ’’, in the way 
that in seeing I direct it upon visual sense-data. 

(4) The interpretation of understanding as an inspection 
of any kind of object has led us to deadlock. Suppose we try an- 
other tack. The purpose of thought, let us say, is to serve 
as a guide to action ; the purpose of speech, to induce response. 
A symbolic utterance has meaning for me if it makes a difference 
to my behaviour, not otherwise ; and my understanding of it 
is to be found in what I do in response to it. If we wish to know 
whether another person understands a statement, it is by his 
behaviour that we judge. This behaviour is the understanding, 
which is to be defined as the making of an appropriate response 
to a statement or command or question. 

This sort of explanation looks satisfactory enough in some 
simple contexts, especially in the understanding of commands. 
But for most cases it is quite inadequate. Itseemsto me probable 
that the “appropriate response’ to a given communication 
can only be defined in ways which, on this theory, are circular— 
it is the way in which a person would behave if he understood the 
sentence, or something of the kind. But even if this circularity 
can be avoided, we must remark: (a) that one may give an 
appropriate response without understanding, by accident or 
random guessing, and an inappropriate response despite under- 
standing, through lack of skill or means to make the appropriate 
one; (6) that there may be no such thing as an appropriate 
response to a given communication. This, indeed, is the usual 
situation with historical or scientific statements. What is the 
appropriate response to the reading of a typical article in Mryp ? 
This view, then, has value in drawing attention to the dynamic 
aspects of mental process, to the function of thought in directing 
our dealings with the world about us. But it is clear that there 
may be no discoverable link between our thinking in a given 

1J. L. Austin (Arist. Soc. Supp., Vol. 1939) has some useful remarks 
on this topic. 
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situation and our overt dealing with objects in our environment 
in that situation. 

(5) We must therefore correct our account. Let us suppose 
that the responses which constitute understanding are not 
necessarily immediate, here-and-now responses. They may take 
place in the far future ; they need not necessarily take place at all, 
so long as it is the case that they could be made. What con- 
stitutes understanding is the possibility of appropriate responses, 
the capacity for making them. Whoever is capable of recog- 
nising a train when he sees one, understands the word “ train ”’ 
even though he is not doing so now, even though he never may 
have occasion to do so. Whoever is capable of verifying or 
falsifying a statement understands that statement, whether or 
not he takes any steps in the matter. Understanding, then, is 
not a present feature of the situation at all—this is why the search 
for such a feature is so unrewarding. It is a possibility; it 
consists in the hypothetical fact that, given certain circumstances, 
one could accomplish certain performances. We can now explain 
why a man may sometimes be uncertain whether or not a given 
sentence conveys any meaning to him. If understanding a 
sentence consisted in the presence of imagery, concepts, pro- 
positions, or any other entities which could be directly appre- 
hended, there could hardly be any doubt whether these entities 
were present or absent. But if understanding consists in the 
capacity to do something which I am not doing at present, I 
may well be uncertain whether I understand—that is, whether 
I could do something, such as verifying a statement, if the occasion 
arose. 

This theory has, I believe, a good deal of truth in it. But 
it is unacceptable as it stands, for an obvious reason. It denies 
that any such process as understanding sentences occurs at all. 
It denies that there is any difference, relevant to the present 
inquiry, between the state of mind of a man who understands a 
sentence and the state of mind of a man who does not under- 
stand it, except in cases where some immediate response is called 
for. But this is to run amok with Occam’s razor. There 7s this 
difference, and it is patent to experience. I know whether or 
not I understand a sentence, by inspection of my own state of 
mind ; there is, then, something in that state of mind which tells 
me whether or not I understand. In some cases, as has been 
recently remarked, the transition from not understanding to 
understanding comes with a kind of click. The click is not the 
understanding, but its occurrence is plain enough evidence of the 
introspectible difference between the presence and the absence 
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of understanding. Reference to a “feeling of familiarity ”’ 
does not help. “I seem to have heard that before” is not 
equivalent to “ I understand it ’’. I may learn a passage by heart 
until it is more familiar than the back of my hand, and still not 
understand it: some students do this with their lecture-notes. 
My original question was ‘‘ What happens when I understand 
a sentence ?’’ This account amounts to saying “ Nothing does, 
though something may happen in the future’. This cannot be 
the right answer, or I could not tell the difference between merely 
hearing a sentence and understanding it. 


I have spent this much time on these unsatisfactory theories, 
partly in order to show that there is a difficult problem here, 
partly because I think several of them have something to contri- 
bute towardsa solution. This solution cannot be simple. Under- 
standing, believing, thinking, are processes which occur at various 
stages of intellectual development, and take different forms at 
different stages. In the constructive part of my paper, therefore, 
I shall begin with the earlier and simpler stages of understanding, 
and then introduce the later complications. 

The meaning of the first symbols that we come to understand, 
and of a good proportion of the rest, is learnt by the procedure 
called “ ostensive definition ’’. Somebody indicates a visible or 
audible object, or draws attention to some introspectible feeling, 
and says “ Pussy cat’’, or “ Baby sleepy ’’, or “ This is a Biro”’. 
Here there is no difficulty is seeing what sort of entity is “‘ meant ”” 
by the symbol ; the entity is present to sensation or feeling. But 
what is the “ meaning’’? It is not the mere compresence in the 
same experience of the heard word and the seen pen ; all sorts of 
other things are also compresent with them. It is the establish- 
ment of a special connexion between the symbol and the symbol- 
ised to the exclusion of other compresent objects. The two are 
syngnosed, held together in apprehension so as to form a distinct 
whole, in which each points towards the other. At this stage, 
then, significance consists in a mutual involvement, an association 
for apprehension, of the symbol and the symbolised. The symbol 
has the power to direct attention upon a particular datum. 

The main problem of this paper arises at the second stage of 
understanding, when I understand a symbol as referring to some 
object which I am not now perceiving. Here the symbol does 
not point to the symbolised, but stands for it. The simplest cases 
are those in which the symbolised object is not being perceived, 
but is available for perception, or will shortly be perceptible : 
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“Look! There’s the train !”’, or “‘ Train coming in a moment !”’. 
How do we respond in this sort of situation ? It is not the case, 
as some philosophers have said, that we respond to the perception 
of the words in the same way as we should respond to the per- 
ception of the objects they stand for. This is very rarely the case; 
usually our response to the word “train” is markedly and 
systematically different from our response to seeing or hearing a 
train. Even at the most elementary level, what we do when we 
hear the word is not to behave as though we had seen and heard 
the train, but to look round for it (hence if we want to warn a man 
to jump out of the way of an approaching car, it is better to shout 
“Jump!” than to shout “Car!”’). The response is one of 
search or of expectation. That is, attention is still directed 
towards the object, but the object is not present to the attention 
no directed. 

The analysis of states of mind like expecting or looking for 
something is crucial for the theory of understanding. In 
such experiences there is, of course, a general condition of ex- 
pectancy which is common to all expectings. But there is also, 
in the experience of expecting a train, some element in my state 
of mind which makes it an expectation of a train rather than of 
anything else. There is something which enables me to recognise 
the train when it arrives as what I was waiting for, and to re- 
cognise a solitary engine as not what I was waiting for—that is, 
to perform acts of verification and falsification of the proposition 
* Here comes the train’’. This something need not be either an 
image of a train (which, indeed, is rare in these cases), or the 
word “train ”’ or any similar symbol ; for both may be absent. 
When, the other day, wishing to write something, I could not 
put my hand on my pen, and began to search for it, 1 did not 
have explicitly in consciousness either the word “pen” or a 
mental picture of a pen. Yet I was aware of what I was looking 
for. If my attention had been distracted, I might have “ for- 
gotten what I was looking for ’’, and had need to recall it again. 
What is this something ? What can there be in a state of mind 
apart from sense-data and images which specially refers to my 
pen and enables me, when I see it, to recognise it as the object 
of my search ? 

In answer, | shall say that besides the awareness of sense- 
data and images, and of emotional states and other “ feelings ”’, 
there is awareness of conative states, of strivings, impulses, 
inclinations, tendencies, desires. J can, for instance, be aware 
that I am trying to solve a problem, and such awareness cannot 
be analysed away into sequences of sensations and feelings. Now 
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a state of desire is in many ways like a state of expectation. 
There is a general desirousness which is common to all experiences 
of desiring, but there is also, in a particular experience of desire, 
something which makes it a desire for food in general, or for 
milk chocolate in particular ; so that the taste of food, or the 
taste of milk chocolate, will satisfy this desire, and nothing else 
will. There is a felt incompleteness or disequilibrium in con- 
sciousness, a gap which needs to be filled, there is a direction or 
reference to some particular kind of object, such that my state 
of mind can be in a certain manner completed or satisfied by the 
presence of that object, but not by the presence of any other 
object. Desire and expectation are not, of course, the same thing, 
but they have certain feature in common. In particular, 
desire is, in some degree (a variable degree), abstract. There is 
not just one possible experience which will satisfy a given desire, 
but a range of possible experiences, such that those falling within 
the range will satisfy it, and those falling outside the range will 
not (there may be borderline cases which will more-or-less 
satisfy it). The range may be wider or narrower, running all the 
way from “I want to hear the record of Cortot playing the 
Schumann Piano Concerto” to “I wish something interesting 
would happen!’’. The same is the case with expectation: the 
possible experiences which would fulfil an expectation fall within 
a wider or narrower range; there is never just one possible 
experience that would fulfil it. That is, expectation is in some 
degree general or abstract. This indifference of expectation as 
between experiences lying within its range is the basis of the 
generality of thought ; it is in this kind of way that an “idea ”’ 
may be “ universal ’’, though all that exists is particular. 

Thus I shall say that in expectation, as in desire, there is a 
kind of felt incompleteness or disequilibrium, a gap in the mind 
requiring train-percepts to fill it, a reaching out towards the 
experience of perceiving a train. The perception of a train 
completes or satisfies this tendency ; nothing else will. The 
perception of a solitary engine in place of a train clashes with it, 
negates it. It is in this way that a mental state may “ refer to ”’ 
atrain. The state is essentially a readiness to perceive a train, a 
preparedness for a particular kind of experience. This readiness 
may be a present fact, noticeable in consciousness, even when 
no train is actually being perceived : just as the readiness of a 
fielder to field the ball is a fact of his present experience, even 
though the ball does not go in his direction. 

This tendency to refer to possible objects of perception appears 
to arise in this manner. When an experience of a kind A has 
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occurred a sufficient number of times, or on a sufficiently striking 
occasion, together with an experience of another kind B, in such 
a way as to make of A and B a linked complex within those 
experiences, then, when A recurs, it will set up a tendency, more 
or less strong, to bring about the reproduction of B. (This is, 
of course, the “ association of ideas ’’, stated without presupposing 
that there are permanent “ideas ’’ to become associated.) A 
symbol and what it symbolises may be related in this fashion ; 
since they have been associated in experience, each of them, 
when it recurs, tends to bring about the reproduction of the other. 
Now where B, which is to be reproduced, is a piece of motor 
behaviour (e.g. pronouncing a word), the reproduction, being 
within the power of the subject, may proceed to its completion. 
Where, however, B is a perception, it cannot be voluntarily 
reproduced—present sensations prevent that. The best that 
can be done is the production of a mental image. This image is 
inadequate, lacking the completeness and vividness of sensation. 
Not only so, but it is known to be inadequate. It is patently 
representative, referring beyond itself to a fuller experience in 
the actual past or the possible future. In some cases of memory, 
we may have an image before us and at the same time know it to 
be wrong. The occurrence of the image then, is not the whole of 
the matter; if it were, the representativeness of images would 
be incomprehensible (in a philosophy like Hume’s, which only 
allows of “impressions”’ and “ideas ’’, it is impossible to see 
how memory-images get referred to the past). Behind the 
image stands the endeavour to reproduce the past experience 
asa whole. A mere image fails to satisfy it, and so the sense of 
incompleteness remains. It is, I think, for this reason that 
images are experienced as representative, are referred to some- 
thing other than themselves which the mind is endeavouring 
to reproduce. When that endeavour does reach full satisfaction, 
by giving the image the full status of a sensation, the repre- 
sentative character disappears, and the image becomes a here-and- 
now actuality ; we have, not memory or imagination, but dream, 
hallucination, or eidetic imagery. 
So, when on hearing “ Here’s the train ’’, I expect or look for 
a train, what happens is that there is in my experience a certain 
inclination or readiness to perceive a train, which “ refers to ”’ 
a train in the sense that it requires the perception of a train as its’ 
complement (rather in the way that a familiar tune broken off in 
the middle requires to be completed). In the absence of a train, 
it may produce a representative image instead. At this stage 
of understanding, to expect to perceive a train is equivalent to 
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believing the proposition “ The train will soon arrive ’’, though 
the believer may not have in mind these words or any other 
equivalent words. To perceive the train is to come to know 
that one’s belief was true. 

This stage of understanding can be reached by animals: 
a dog can understand the dinner-gong or the word “ walk”’, 
to the extent of expecting certain sense-experiences to follow 
upon it and adjusting himself accordingly. For, of course, 
expectation does not occur in isolation, but in a context of 
various responses whereby the man or animal prepares himself 
for getting on the train or coping with dinner. But an inter- 
pretation of understanding which stops at this level will not be of 
much service in explaining human thinking. It is characteristic 
of men, as distinct from animals, that they can understand 
narrative—that is, symbols which do not refer either to anything 
present or to anything expected to be present ; we can talk about 
things remote in space and time, trains in 1850 and 1950, trains in 
Argentina and in Ruritania. How do we do it ? 

The understanding of symbols which refer beyond the present 
context consists, in the first place, in isolating the referential 
element in the condition of expectation from its usual motor 
accompaniments. That readiness-to-perceive, that mental atti- 
tude of which the perception of a train would be a completion 
or verification, is present ; but the readiness-to-act. which con- 
stitutes expectancy, is inhibited. My attention is directed 
towards possible perceptions of trains ; but I do not look round 
for them, and I shall not be surprised if they fail to appear. 
The word “ train ’’arouses and puts in a state of readiness the 
capacity of recognising perceptions of trains. When unders- 
tanding comes with a click, the click indicates the sudden 
arousal of incipient responses with which the symbol has made 
contact. 

We now have the state of mind called “ entertaining a pro- 
position’. At the earlier, animal, stage of understanding, 
understanding a proposition and believing it are hardly dis- 
tinguishable ; both alike are expressed in the response of 
expectation. But at this more advanced stage, we learn to 
separate the two, understanding what is said to us without 
adopting any attitude of belief or disbelief. This is our state of 
mind in the understanding of fiction. When belief or disbelief 
is added to understanding of a narration or description of events 
remote in space or time, it is obviously not the simple affair which 
it was at the previous stage; no immediate expectation or 
preparation for action is called for. Believing such statements 
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does not, I think, consist in the addition of a specific “ belief- 
feeling ’’ to our understanding of what is said. It consists in 
resolving to act as though the statement were true, that is, 
to accept its consequences. One can hardly be said to believe 
or disbelieve, or to understand the distinction between true and 
false at this level of understanding, unless one has some idea of 
what these consequences are. That is, one must be accustomed 
to making inferences, and linking together propositions into 
“coherent ’”? complexes. Thus for small children the distinction 
between true and false, belief and disbelief, in narrative pro- 
positions (as distinct from those descriptive of their immediate 
experience) is not clear. To see the difference between stories 
about King Charles I and stories about Jack the Giant Killer, 
one needs to know a good deal about the connexions between 
these propositions and other propositions (particular and general) 
which have a more direct bearing upon actual behaviour. For 
children, each “ story ’’ is self-contained ; for adults (other than 
novelists and playwrights), to assert a proposition is to claim 
that it can be fitted in with the general system of beliefs. 

It is at this stage of understanding (i.e. understanding of 
narrations and descriptions of the absent) that imagery is of the 
greatest importance. In the previous stage, that of expectation 
or search, vivid imagery would simply be confusing. Images are 
substitutes for percepts, and become important when percepts are 
not available. Memory, whose object, being in the past, is not 
accessible, relies upon representative images. Similarly, the 
understanding of narrations and descriptions is made more 
vivid and more explicit by the production of imagery. 

So far I have been dealing with words and sentences which 
symbolise observed or observable facts, and whose meaning can 
therefore be learnt ostensively. But many of our words and 
expressions cannot be defined in this way, by showing the sort 
of object they symbolise. Nobody can show me a hydrogen atom, 
or a square root, or a deflationary policy. Such symbols can be 
defined or interpreted only in terms of other symbols. This 
brings us to a further stage of understanding. The tendencies 
and capacities aroused by these symbols are concerned with 
experiences and activities involving the use of other symbols. 
To understand them is to be prepared to give a translation of them, 
or to perform some other appropriate symbolic operation. To 
understand “square root’”’ is to be ready to perform or to 
recognise the operation of squaring a number. To understand 
“deflation ’’ is to be prepared to say ‘‘ Ah yes, deflation means 
reducing the quantity of money in circulation ’’, or “ Of course, 
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deflation checks investment’. With such words we are in the 
position of a beginner in a foreign language, who can only 
interpret the instruction ‘‘ Fermez la porte ’’ by first reminding 
himself that it is equivalent to “ shut the door ”’. 

Thus some symbols can only be interpreted in terms of other 
symbols, and some “thinking ’’ consists of passing from one 
set of symbols to another. Hence it has been rather perversely 
suggested that this is always the case. Of course it is not: the 
higher-order symbols are intelligible only because the symbols 
in terms of which they may be interpreted can themselves be 
f understood in the more primitive senses I have described above. 
t Where this condition fails, we may get “ metaphysical ’’ non- 
sense. For at this stage of symbolic thought, it is possible to 
talk nonsense without realising it, because the words which are 
being used are capable of further verbal interpretation ; we feel 
that we understand them because we are conscious of the ability 
to put them into other words. (Heidegger has been translated 
into French.) But this process is futile unless there is somewhere 
an outlet from the circle of symbolic substitutions through a 
reference to non-symbolic experiences or performances. 


To sum up: The process of understanding takes place at 
various levels of thought, and no one account is true of them 
all. In its simpler forms, understanding involves the arousing of 
an attitude of mind which is directed towards, or aims at, 
awareness of that kind of object or event or state of affairs which 
the word or sentence is said to “ mean ’’. The mental image is an 
incidental effect of this endeavour to perceive what is symbolised. 
In the more complex forms of understanding, the attitudes 
directly aroused are attitudes to verbal experiences and activities, 
which themselves symbolise non-verbal experiences and activities. 











1V.—DISCUSSIONS 
GOD’S NON-EXISTENCE 
A REPLY TO Mr. RAINER AND Mr. HUGHES 


I am grateful to the able articles of Mr. Hughes and Mr. Rainer, 
which have forced me to restate and re-examine some of the points 
raised in my article on the non-existence of God. I anticipated the 
general line of their criticisms, and I entirely welcome them. For 
there can be nothing really “ clinching ”’ in philosophy : “ proofs ”’ 
and “‘ disproofs ’’ hold only for those who adopt certain premises, who 
are willing to follow certain rules of argument, and who use their 
terms in certain definite ways. And every proof or disproof can be 
readily evaded, if one questions the truth of its premises, or the 
validity of its type of inference, or if one finds new senses in which its 
terms may be used. And it is quite proper, and one’s logical duty, 
to evade an argument in this manner, if it leads to preposterous con- 
sequences. And Mr. Hughes and Mr. Rainer are within their rights in 
thinking my conclusions preposterous : only I don’t agree with them. 
I may say further, that I only brought in references to a “* contem- 
porary outlook ’’, ‘“‘ modern approaches”’ and so on, because I 
wanted to be frank and modest, and not because I thought such 
descriptions honorific. I merely wished to indicate for what classes 
of person I hoped that my argument would hold water, instead of 
claiming (absurdly) that it would hold for all persons, whatever 
they might assume, and however they might chocse to use their 
terms. 

I think, however, that my article will be better understood, if 
I mention the circumstances in which I first conceived it. Its 
central idea occurred to me as long ago as 1932, when I was not at all 
strongly influenced by “ verificationism ”’ or “ logical empiricism ”’. 
The main point of my article can be simply stated as a development of 
the Kantian treatment of the Ontological Proof, which I was con- 
sidering at the time : I am surprised, in fact, that it hasn’t occurred to 
other persons. And it is strange that Kant, who found so many 
antinomies in our notion of the ‘* World ’’, found none at all in our 
notion of God. For Kant said that it couldn’t be necessary that 
there should ever be anything of any description whatsoever, and 
that, ¢f we included “ existence ”’ in the definition of something— 
Kant, of course, didn’t think we should so include it, as existence 
“wasn’t a predicate ’’—we could only say, hypothetically, that if 
something of a certain sort existed, then it would exist necessarily, 
but not, categorically, that it actually existed. And he also said that 
if one were willing to deny the existence of God, one couldn’t be 
compelled to assert any property of Him, no matter how intimately 
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such a property formed part of His “nature”. Now, Kant, of 
course, didn’t make existence (or necessary existence) part of God’s 
nature !, but I have argued that one ought to do so, if God is to be 
the adequate object of our religious attitudes. So that for all those 
who are willing to accept my account of an adequate religious object, 
and also Kant’s doctrine of the hypothetical character of necessary 
predications, it must follow inevitably that there cannot be an 
adequate object for our religious attitudes. 

Now I admit to the full that my argument doesn’t hold for those 
who have no desire to say that God exists in some necessary and 
inescapable manner. And hence Mr. Rainer is saying nothing 
to the point when he remarks that Broad and Russell (mentioned as 
typical modern thinkers) have not thought there was anything 
empossible in the existence of God. For neither Broad nor Russell 
thought of God as something whose non-existence should be in- 
conceivable. And my argument also doesn’t hold for those who regard 
the Ontological Proof (or some other a prior? proof) as a valid argu- 
ment. Nor will it hold for those who are willing to say, with Mr. 
Rainer, that one might come to perceive the necessity of God’s 
existence in some higher mystical state, nor for those who say, with 
Mr. Hughes and St. Thomas, that God himself can perceive the 
“* necessity ’’ of His own “ existence ’’, though both this ‘‘ existence ”’ 
and this “* necessity ’’ are something totally different from anything 
that we understand by these terms. I should indeed be naive if 
I thought I could trap the analogical eel? in my dialectical net. 
But my argument holds for all those thinkers—who may properly 
be called ‘‘ modern ”’ in no narrow or “ tendentious ’’ sense—who 
accept Kant’s view that there aren’t any necessary facts of existence 
and who also can be persuaded to hold that a God who is “ worth 
His salt ’ must either exist necessarily (in the same sense of “ neces- 
sary’) or not at all. The force of my argument doesn’t depend, 
moreover, on any recent analysis of necessity in terms of tautology : 
it holds on any account of the necessary that can be squared with 
the above conditions. 

My argument is, however, exposed to much more serious difficulties 
than those raised by Mr. Rainer and Mr. Hughes. For the “ really 
modern philosopher ’’ might doubt whether there was any genuine 
difference between my sort of atheism and the analogical theism of 
my opponents. And my argument has certainly suggested that 
there was some important difference between the two positions. For 
my opponents would admit, as I do, that one can never hope to 
have the Divine “ fully before one’’, so as to be able to say ‘“‘ Lo 
here!” of it, in the same way that one says this of one’s friend Jones 
or the Eiffel Tower. They would say with me, that one can’t ever 
hope to meet with more than “ expressions ’’, ‘‘ approximations ”’ 
or ‘“‘ analogies ”’ of the Divine, that it is in the nature of the Divine to 


1 Perhaps he does, however. See Kritik, p. 676. 
2 This term isn’t used disrespectfully : { approve of eels. 
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outsoar and elude one. And I, for my part, should be willing to 
accord to my focus imaginarius that same attitude of unquestioning 
reverence, that my critics accord to their existent God : it is, in fact, 
because I think so highly of certain ideals, that I also think it un- 
worthy to identify them with anything existent. And there is 
nothing absurd in having any number of emotional or other attitudes 
to objects that one thinks of asimaginary. The “ god” of the atheist 
will indeed be slightly different from the God of the theist—Mr. 
Rainer has taught me this—but He will only be so by an addition of 
“brackets’’. And the atheist might also admit the existence of 
something that I should describe (with great trepidation) as a 
‘‘ god-ward trend” in things: certainly there are some facts in our 
experience which are (one might say) as if there were a God. And 
when theists say that their God exists in some sense quite different 
from created objects, there seems but a hairsbreadth between them 
and such atheists as place their ideal, with Plato and Plotinus, 
€éxewa THs ovoias. 

In reply to such criticisms (if anyone were to raise them) I could 
give no better reason for preferring my atheistic formulations, than 
than that they suited me from a moral and religious standpoint. For 
I am by temperament a Protestant, and I tend towards atheism 
as the purest form of Protestantism. By “ Protestantism’ I mean 
the conviction—resting, as it seems to me, on elementary truisms 
—that it isn’t essential in order to be a sound or “ saved ’’ person, 
that one should pay deference to institutions, persons, books, 
ceremonies and so forth, or do anything more than develop those 
qualities in which being a sound or “saved’”’ person consists. 
(Not that I think meanly of ceremonies, books, persons and so forth, 
if not regarded as essential.) Now I don’t doubt that theism can 
be so held as not to involve any idolatrous implications, but I think 
it hard to be a theist without falling into idolatry, with all its atten- 
dant evils of intolerance and persecution. And this is particularly 
the case in a religion like Christianity where the Divine is identified 
with a particular historical person, who existed in no analogical 
manner, but precisely as you and I do. I am not, however, a 
religious genius, nor do I know how to replace the existential for- 
mulations of our present religion, with non-existential formulations 
that would prove equally effective, whether in stimulating endeavour 
or in damming up the tide of cruelty and injustice. For these reasons 
I am not at all keen to shake faiths or overturn altars (if indeed I 
were able to do so). 

J. N. Frinpbay. 




















“SELVES ” 


I wanT to do two things: first, to draw attention to the oddness of 
the words which philosophers, apparently without any realisation 
of their peculiarity, habitually use in discussing problems about 
“selves ’’ ; and, second, to show the dangers of using such a perverse 
and perplexing vocabulary, and by doing this to hint that many of 
the difficulties of problems of “the self’’ might dissolve, if only 
philosophers would “express themselves in the clearest, plainest 
and most familiar manner, abstaining from all hard or unusual 
terms ”’. 

In the very first sentence of Dr. J. R. Jones’ article on “ The 
Self in Sensory Cognition ’’ (Minp, Jan. 1949) we read, “ The logical 
construction theory of the self holds that common sense sentences 
about selves, in appearing to be about persistent particulars, com- 
pletely misrepresent the structure of the facts which they record, 
and are translatable, without loss of meaning into sentences that 
are exclusively about occurrent particulars, that is, about events, 
and about the ways in which these events are related together.” 
After this, phrases such as, “the translation of sentences about 
selves into sentences about events ’’, ‘‘ the constituents of selves ’’, 
“ experiences of selves ’’, “ the serial theory of the self ’’, and “one 
and the same self ’’, follow thick and fast. Or again, suppose we 
open Professor Ayer’s Language, Truth and Logic at the chapter 
entitled “ The Self and the Common World ”’ (1946 edition, pp. 
125-8). Here we may read, “ that a self, if it is not to be regarded 
as a metaphysical entity, must be held to be a logical construction 
out of sense experiences’’. We hear too of “the self’’, ‘‘a single 
self ’’, and even of “ my self” (two words). 

This is a most extraordinary and artificial deviation from ordinary 
standard English. For where but in the writings of philosophers 
do we ever find “ self ’’ used as an independent word rather than as 
an assimilated reflexive suffix ? The plain man may hurt himself: 
he never hurts his self. We may reproach ourselves: we never 
have occasion to reproach our selves. Still less does anyone count 
up the number of selves in a room or ask a self the way to the 
nearest telephone booth. 

Now it is sometimes thought that the recurrent insinuation that 
philosophers ought never to talk anything but plain untechnical 
English is merely a democratic and banausic fad, the echo in the 
ivory tower of the forward march of the common people outside. 
This is a mistake. Those philosophers who are continually pro- 
testing at every distortion of ordinary idiom, at every departure 
from ordinary language, do not wish to deny to their fellow philo- 
sophers the privilege of introducing technical terms, a_ privilege 
conceded without protest to all other citizens of the republic of 
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letters. No, the ‘plain language philosophers’ merely wish to 
insist that any philosopher who departs from standard English 
should, in the first place, realise that he is doing so, and should, in 
the second place, fulfil the duties which this privilege involves. If 
he does not realise what he is doing, then he will inevitably fail to 
perform these duties, which are, first, to establish that a new term 
or idiom is essential or desirable, and, second, to attach a sense to 
and explain any new term or idiom which he introduces. Failure 
to perform these duties has been the source of limitless error and 
perplexity in philosophy. 

The dangers of unwittingly disturbing accepted idiom are, of 
course, more subtle and complex than those involved in the un- 
deliberate introduction of a fresh word. Fortunately we can confine 
ourselves to the latter, for our protest here is against a new word, 
not a new idiom. The main dangers seem to be three. First, if 
you use your new word merely as a synonym for an old and familiar 
one, then you may find that points which would previously have 
leapt to mind now become obscure and may easily be over- 
looked entirely. Second, if you use a new word without realising 
that it is new, then you are all too likely either to fail to explain the 
sense in which you are using it or, worse still, to fail to attach any 
sense to it at all. Third, when such a new word has gained some 
currency, there is a strong temptation to assume that it must be 
significant. And then, if you are at all prone to the “ Fido ’’-Fido 
view of meaning, it is natural to enquire about the nature of the 
mysterious entity to which the new word no doubt refers. 

All three dangers can be illustrated from the case of this bizarre 
word “self’’. The first is well exemplified in Dr. Jones’ article. 
It does seem that he is using “ selves ’’ as a synonym for “ people ”’. 
Perhaps this is a misinterpretation. But unless we do assume 
this interpretation we shall find ourselves completely at a loss to 
discover any “ sentences about selves’’. And if we cannot discover 
such sentences we shall not (in the most literal sense) know what 
Dr. Jones is talking about. (Parenthetically we may notice that 
it is just possible that Dr. Jones is using “ sentences about selves ”’ 
not as equivalent to “sentences about people’’ but to specify a 
sub class of sentences about people, sentences in which the personal 
pronouns, “I”’, “ you’’, “him”’, ete., occur. Perhaps there still 
lurks in the deep recesses of someone’s mind the idea that such 
personal pronouns are to be distinguished from personal proper 
names such as “ Jones’’, or “ Flew’’, not by their different use, 
the former ‘ token reflexive ’, the latter ‘ proper name ’, but on the 
bogus grounds that the former refer to esoteric entities, while the 
latter refer to people like youand me. But, of course, “‘ this person ”’ 
can always be substituted for “I ”’ without loss of meaning. Ernest 
Bramah regularly made this substitution in his ‘ Kai Lung’ stories. 
And little Audrey, who always used to refer to herself as ‘‘ Audrey ”” 
later learnt to say “I” instead. Fortunately, our argument would 
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still stand even if Dr. Jones does mean “ personal pronoun sen- 
tences ’’ when he says “ sentences about selves ”’.) 

Assuming, then, that “‘ selves’ is synonymous with “ persons ’”’, 
we return to Dr. Jones’ first sentence, quoted above—* The logical 
construction theory of the self holds that commonsense (sic) sentences 
about selves, in appearing to be about persistent particulars, com- 
pletely misrepresent the structure of the facts which they record, 

... ete.” The phraseology employed leaves us “ softened up ”’, 
quite unready to resist the offensive of the logical analysts. For 
who could feel any confidence in denying that ‘“ sentences about 
selves, in appearing to be about persistent particulars, completely 
misrepresent the structure of the facts which they record’’? Dr. 
Jones’ terminology has blinded him to the objection which becomes 
obvious when his sentence is translated into English. For if 
someone suggests that sentences about people, in appearing to be 
about persistent particulars, completely misrepresent the structure 
of the facts which they record, then we are at once ready to object. 
Sentences about people are about people (tautology). And if people 
—some of whom persist for three score years and ten—are not 
persistent particulars then we do not know what are. (Perhaps 
we do not. Perhaps no one does. But that is another story.) 

Later in the same paragraph we read, “In undertaking the 
translation of sentences about selves into sentences about events, 
advocates of this view [The logical construction theory—A.F.] make 
two assumptions .”’ Again Dr. Jones’ terminology (which is, of 
course, the almost universal terminology of philosophers since Hume) 
conceals from him an obvious simple-minded objection. The trans- 
lation of sentences about people into sentences about events is a 
puzzling activity. For most sentences which we would ordinarily 
call *‘ sentences about people ’ seem to be at the same time describ- 
able as ‘sentences about events’. ‘‘ He fell in the river ’’ seems to 
be a sentence about a person (He) and simultaneously (in a natural, 
though no doubt different, sense of ‘ about’) it seems to be about 
an event (falling into the river). “ He felt a pain ”’ is again about 
a person (He), and presumably Dr. Jones at any rate would have to 
say that it was also about a “‘ mental event’. For if you wish to 
talk of “‘ mental events’ at all, which he does, it is hard to deny 
the claims of pains to be counted as “mental events’’. It is 
therefore difficult, at first blush, to understand what precisely is 
the programme which the logical construction theorists are pro- 
posing to undertake, when they suggest the “ translation of sentences 
about selves into sentences about events ’’. 

But though, for the reasons given above among others, we do 
consider that the programme of the logical construction theorists is 
misconceived, we are not here committed to proving this but only 
to showing that Dr. Jones by employing “ selves ’’ as a synonym 
for * people ’’, has concealed from himself two objections to the 
logical construction theory which ought at least to be considered. 
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The second danger was that a philosopher, not realising that the 
new term which he was employing was a new term, might either not 
explain the sense in which he was using it or, still worse, might fail 
to attach to it any significance at all. Certainly Dr. Jones, not 
noticing that “‘ self’? was not standard English, left this term un- 
explained. We had to puzzle whether or not it was a synonym for 
‘person ’’. If it is, he really ought to have told us so, and also to 
have given his reasons for prefering a new term. If it is not, he 
has failed to explain what it does mean, and perhaps he has not 
attached any meaning to it at all. 

The third danger of departing from standard English is that 
your new terminology may generate more perplexities and hint at 
more metaphysical entities than your other activities are able to 
resolve or dissolve. The whole controversy about the ‘‘ Nature of 
the Self”’, “Is the self a substance ?”’ and so forth illustrates this 
danger, for at least one of the temptations to hold that there are 
some récherché things (or, if you prefer it, “‘ persistent particulars ’’) 
called “‘ selves’ or “‘ pure egos’ is the desire to find something for 
‘* selves ’’ to refer to in the way that “ cows ”’ refers to cows. It is 
strange that writers like Dr. Jones and Professor Ayer, who both 
abhor such views, should accept and use the unnatural terminology 
which suggests them, without even permitting themselves the 
mute protest of escorting quotation marks. 

I have merely tried to point out the artificiality of the terminology 
used by many philosophers in discussing “‘ selves ’’ and to show the 
dangers of this terminology. I have not attempted to discuss any 
of the problems with which these philosophers have been concerned, 
but merely suggested that they get rid of some of the verbal rubbish 
which obstructs discussion. 


[Note-—The slight distaste shown for “‘ mental events’’ arises 
partly from an uneasiness as to whether it is proper to call a pain 
an “event’’, even a “ mental event’, but still more from a sus- 
picion that this is a term which misleads philosophers into thinking 
that “ mental events ’’, ‘‘ experiences ’’ and the like can (logically) 
be “ loose and separate ’’ and “ unowned”’; whereas of course it is 
self contradictory to say that a pain occurred but no one felt it. 
This tendency to talk as if there could be ‘“‘ unowned mental events ” 
is the polar opposite of the Berkeleyan tendency to think that 
things could not exist unperceived. While Berkeley (to put it very 
crudely) wanted to assimilate “ seeing things’ to “ having pains”’, 


the tendency of those who talk of “ mental events’”’ is to assimilate 
“ having pains”’ to “ seeing things ’’.] 


A. G. N. FLew. 
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PROMISES 


THE purpose of this note is to clarify what we are doing when we 
make promises. Before this is attempted, our right to do so must be 
established, as there is a prevalent view amongst philosophers that 
such a discussion does not properly belong to philosophy. “Qua 
philosophers,”’ it would be argued, ‘“‘ we are not and should not be 
concerned with any particular type of obligatory or optimific action, 
but rather with those general characteristics of actions in virtue of 
which they are obligatory or optimific ”’. 

If we confine ourselves to generalities in the way suggested here, 
any conclusions that we reach will be liable to confutation by some 
particular moral rule which has been ignored as philosophically un- 
interesting. As the deontologists have pointed out, promise-keeping 
is an example of the kind of moral rule which is the Nemesis of 
utilitarianism—yet deontologists themselves remain content with 
invoking the duty of promise-keeping without attempting to analyse 
what a promise is. 

Some prefatory remarks concerning language are necessary since it 
is of particular importance in the making of promises. ‘‘ Language” 
is here used very widely as denoting any method of communica- 
tion by means of symbols. Promises can be made by nodding the 
head, by semaphore, and by employing any conventions at all con- 
cerning the use of symbols. Symbols must be used in some way if 
we are to make a promise. This is not the tautology it might appear 
to be, that is, I am not simply saying “ We cannot say anything 
without saying it somehow’. The function of language in the making 
of a promise is different from its function in the making of a state- 
ment. This is because to make a promise is to perform an act in 
which language is involved as an integral part. The words “I 
promise ’’ do not describe my act, they constitute it. In suggesting 
that ‘I promise ’ is not a descriptive phrase we raise the question of 
whether promise-sentences express propositions or not. This is not 
a very good way of putting the question because of the difficulties 
attending the notion of ‘a proposition’. We may, instead, put it 
this way: is this sort of language completely lacking in descriptive 
sense, so that the distinction between truth and falsity does not 
apply ? Although a “ false promise ’’ differs in important respects 
from a false indicative sentence, in both cases we are committing 
ourselves to something and are thus doing more than uttering an 
ejaculation. 

This puzzle can only be cleared up by clarifying the relation between 
promise-sentences, predictions and statements of intention. The 
distinction between the last two can be stated in different ways. 
That there is a difference can be seen from the fact that the following 


1Mr. J. L. Austin distinguishes this as the “ performatory ” use of 
language. I am indebted to him for this point. 
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sentence is not self-contradictory : “I intend to go to Paris but I 
don’t expect I shall be able to.’’ Here we are predicting that the 
action (which is genuinely intended), will not in fact be performed. 
A statement about an intention is primarily concerned with one’s 
present state of mind with respect to the future, while a prediction 
is about the future simpliciter. Because it is about oneself we cannot 
qualify the announcement of an intention with the word ‘ probably ’, 
but we can and do so qualify a prediction. This could be put in 
another way by saying that while we always predict the behaviour 
of cther people, we always announce our own intentions. The only 
situations in which we could properly be said to predict our own 
behaviour are those where we are unlikely “to be ourselves ’’, and 
hence think of our future behaviour as if it were someone else’s. E.g. 
“T intend to get drunk and I predict that I shall then insult Smith ”’. 

The indicative or descriptive element in a promise-sentence re- 
sembles the announcement of an intention more than a prediction, 
since the promiser is talking about what he himself is going to do. 
However, there is more in a promise than in the announcement of an 
intention, because the promiser is in effect saying, “I intend to do 
so and so, and you can count on it’’. That is, I can announce an 
intention without making a promise, but I cannot make a promise 
without announcing an intention. 

The future states of affairs referred to in promise-sentences are 
those whose existence cr non-existence depends entirely upon equally 
future actions of the person who makes the promises. This holds if 
the states of affairs in question are more dependent upon the future 
actions of the speaker than upon any other known factor in the 
situation. This rules out two cases : 

(i) Where the speaker can have no influence on the events about 
which he is making a prediction. If a tipster says “I promise you 
Dante will win the Derby’’, he is not using the word ‘ promise ’ 
correctly but as a synonym fer ‘ being certain’. Suppose we say 
the tipster is assuring us. This word is also used to mean ‘ promise ’, 
e.g., “* He assured me he would repay the money’’. The ambiguity 
lies in the fact that we sometimes assure other people about matters 
which we cannot influence and sometimes about matters which are 
within our power. 

(ii) Suppose the statement about the horse is made by the jockey, 
who has a great deal more to do with the result of the race than the 
tipster. Even here, since the result does not depend entirely on his 
efforts, or more upon his efforts than any other factor in the situation, 
the jockey will not say ‘I promise’. He will say ‘I can’t promise, 
but TP’ll do my best’. Summing up, we may say that because a 
promise is about the speaker’s future actions, it resembles the an- 
nouncement of an intention more than a prediction. It is for this 
reason that we use language connoting praise and blame in respect 
of the fulfilment and non-fulfilment of promises, while we do not 
ame either the tipster or the jockey when Dante comes in last. 
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The concept of a promise can be further elucidated by reference 
to the act of promise-making. It has been suggested that to make 
a promise is both to announce an intention and to perform an act. 
These two elements are distinct but complementary. In so far as he 
is announcing an intention the promiser is using language descrip- 
tively about his state of mind and about the future. This I call the 
descriptive element in a promise-sentence. In so far as he is per- 
forming an act the promiser is describing nothing—he is creating a 
relation between himself and the person to whom he makes the 
promise. This I call the creative element in a promise, and I give the 
unpleasant name ‘ promiser-promisee relation’ to the relation so 
established. These two elements are not connected by simple con- 
junction, otherwise promise-sentences would (or could), contain an 
‘and’. The fact that it is only possible to create the promiser- 
promisee relation by announcing an intention shows that the indica- 
tive and creative elements in a promise are complementary. This 
has implications concerning two kinds of deceptive promises which 
are usually known as ‘ lying promises ’ and ‘ empty promises ’. 

(a) Lying promises. If a man promises to perform an act which 
he does not intend to perform, he is making a lying promise. This 
is a genuine promise in spite of the fact that the promise-sentence 
lacks all empirical truth. This case is closely akin to a false intro- 
spective report, 7.e. a lie about one’s state of mind. 

(b) Empty promises. These are promises to perform an act which 
for some reason cannot be performed. £.g. a man may say, “I 
promise to give you £100’ when he does not possess the money. 
Such a promise may be made knowingly or unknowingly. If the 
former, the promiser is in effect making a lying promise since 
we cannot intend to do what we know is impossible. Similarly, 
the promisee may be ‘taken in’ or he may not. If he knows the 
promiser’s bank balance he will not expect to receive the money. Yet 
a genuine promise has been made to him. His expectations or lack 
of them are irrelevant to that issue. 

No definition of promises is acceptable which rules out empty and 
lying promises. Hence, neither the truth-value of a promise-sentence 
not the expectations induced in the promisee can enter into the 
definition of a promise. In this respect a deceptive promise resembles 
a lie, which is still a lie whether or not it is believed. 

At least two people are always involved in a promise. We always 
promise someone. Further, the person to whom a promise is made 


1T do not think ‘ promises to oneself’ are promises at all. In Trevelyan’s 
Life and Letters of Macaulay, pp. 195-6, we find an account of how Shaw, 
the Recorder of Dublin, attempted to delay the passage of a bill prohibiting 
processions of Orangemen on the ground that he had promised himself to do 
so and must keep his word. Macaulay recounts how, when Palmerston 
attempted to enlighten Shaw on the subject of casuistry, he replied “‘ I feel 
that I am doing wrong, and acting very unjustifiably. If gentlemen will 
forgive me, I will never do so again. But I must keep my word.” I owe 
this reference to Professor W. G. Maclagan. 
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is always aware of that fact. The notion of a man who is unaware 
that he has had a promise made to him is absurd, for in such a case 
we would not say that any promise had been made. This also applies 
to the promiser, who must know that he has made a promise in order 
to have made a promise. Not only is a promise made to the promisee, 
but he must have a certain attitude to the action which is promised, 
he must want or desire it to be performed. If a man is indifferent 
to my proposed action, or has an active aversion to it, I cannot make 
him a promise about it. This can be shown by two examples to 
illustrate these cases. 

(i) I would not say to anyone “I promise to get up at eight o’clock 
to-morrow ”’ if I knew it were a matter of complete indifference to 
him what time I got up. I could announce my intention to him, but 
I could not make him a promise. 

(ii) If I say to someone “I'll give you a black eye”’, I am not 
promising him but threatening him. Indeed, a threat may be 
defined as an unwelcome promise. 

The intrinsic nature of an act has no bearing on whether or not it 
can enter into a promise. Provided that the promisee desires the 
action referred to by the promiser, any kind of act can enter into a 
promise-sentence, even one which would normally constitute a 
threat. Suppose A and B agree to rob a warehouse where A is the 
nightwatchman, and to avert suspicion they further agree that B is 
to.tie up A and injure him slightly. Suppose that B ties up A as 
arranged and then becomes squeamish and says that he cannot hit 
him. A might well plead with B by saying “ But you must hit me— 
after all, you promised’’. This can be summed up by saying that 
the properties which enable an act to enter into a promise-sentence 
are not intrinsic but relational. 

Since the indicative element in a promise is equivalent to the 
announcement of an intention, we must examine more closely the 
kind of expectations to which a promise gives rise. The important 
distinction here is between inductive expectations and those based 
on the content of someone’s statements. This is not a straight- 
forward distinction since a man’s statements can be regarded as part 
of his behaviour and are then simply data upon which inductions can 
be based. If I infer from the fact that a man is speaking indistinctly 
that he is drunk, and I find that I am mistaken, I do not blame him 
for misleading me. Inductive expectations, whatever they may be 
about, differ in kind from those aroused by promise-sentences for 
here language is not simply acting as the symptom of a state of mind 
but is used to communicate something. The distinction between 
promises and intentions can be further developed in terms of the 
desires and expectations of the promisee. When an intention is 
announced, no close relation is established with any particular 
person ; there is no one here to correspond with the promisee. No 
other person need look forward to the fulfilment of the intention in 
the way that the promisee looks forward to the fulfilment of a promise. 
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Someone may say to me, “ I intend to buy a car next week ’’ when I 
do not care whether he buys a car or not. (If he says “ I'll buy you 
a car’’, he is making a promise.) We do not blame a man who fails 
to carry out his expressed intentions in anything like the way we 
blame a man who breaks his promises. Of the former we say “ He 
does not know his own mind ”’, of the latter, “‘ He is untrustworthy ”’. 
I am inclined to think that the difference between these two attitudes, 
and the language which reflects this difference, is due to the fact 
that in the case of intentions it may be a matter of indifference to 
anyone whether they are fulfilled or not, while in the case of a promise 
it cannot be a matter of indifference to at least one person, namely 
the promisee. ; 

A final point must be made concerning promises and expectations. 
The utterance of a promise-sentence does not of itself establish any 
sort of inductive expectation (7.e. probability) that the action prom- 
ised will be performed. Whether we expect that an action that has 
been promised will be performed depends entirely upon whether we 
have any evidence to show that the promiser has in the past kept his 
promises more often than not. This can also be shown from the 
fact that the following sentence is not self-contradictory: ‘‘ He 
promised to do it, so I expected him not to”’. Here the utterance 
of a promise-sentence leads, so to speak, to a dis-ex pectation, but 
we would not on this count hold that no promise had been made. 
This serves to show once more that expectations have nothing to do 
with promises. 

I want now to ask: ‘ When is a promise not a promise?’ This 
raises the question of the kind of symbolic behaviour which con- 
stitutes the making of a promise. Suppose someone says to me, 
* We'll meet at nine o’clock, then ’’, and I say nothing or perhaps 
nod my head absentmindedly. Have I promised to meet him or 
not ? If I say nothing in response to his statement I certainly have 
not promised. Neither am I making a promise if I nod my head 
absentmindedly, but I am making a promise if I nod attentively and 
vigorously. This is because the utterance of a promise-sentence is 
designed to arouse certain specific expectations in the promisee by 
the deliberate use of symbols. In respect of such behaviour as 
nodding the head it is very difficult to say in many cases whether it 
is deliberate or just habit, 7.e. whether it constitutes a promise or 
not. When the symbols used are words this element of uncertainty 
is not present to anything like the same extent. Thus the answer 
to the question, ‘ When is a promise not a promise ?’ is that a promise 
ceases to be a promise at precisely that point where we can distin- 
guish between the deliberate and the habitual or reflex use of symbols. 

Something must be said concerning conditions in promises. The 
distinction between conditional and unconditional promises is not a 
fundamental one. It simply draws attention to the fact that some 
promise-sentences contain an ‘if...’ clause and others do not. 
There is no more in the distinction than this, because there are tacit 
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conditions even in so-called unconditional promises. This can be 
seen from the following consideration. If someone makes a promise 
which contains an ‘if’ clause,and the condition remains unfulfilled, 
he cannot be blamed for failing to do the action promised for he is 
not then breaking the promise. We would therefore expect that if 
a man breaks an unconditional promise for whatever reason, he will 
be blamed. This does not in fact happen. No one blames a man 
who fails to keep an unconditional promise owing to sudden physical 
incapacity. Even apparently unconditional promises contain a 
number of tacit conditions like ‘if I am physically capable’, etc.1 
These conditions remain tacit simply because everyone takes them 
for granted: Conditions are only specified when they have to be, 7.e. 
when they are unusual in some way and therefore not ‘taken as read’. 
A philosophical purist would be wrong to maintain that uncondi- 
tional promises ought not to be made and that instead everybody 
should express themselves clearly by stating the conditions under 
which they will fulfil their promises. There are two reasons why 
this would be wrong. In the first place, as we have seen, no one 
ever makes an unconditional promise. The only distinction is 
between those conditions that are generally accepted and need not 
be mentioned, and these that are unusual in some way and therefore 
must be mentioned. Secondly, situations occur in which it is not 
only impossible to make an unconditional promise, but also impossible 
to make a conditional promise.” Consider the following: “I fully 
intend to do so and so, but I can’t promise—I don’t want you to 
count on it’’. This cannot always go into the form of a conditional 
promise because the ‘ promiser ’ may be unable to specify the factors 
which might prevent him from acting. Strictly speaking, promising 
is not possible here, because one of its hallmarks—namely, informing 
the promisee of what he can ‘count on’—is not present. Any 
attempt on philosophical grounds to reform ordinary linguistic 
usages concerning promises must be suspect since it is likely to lead 
to the blurring of important distinctions. 

Everyone, I believe, thinks it possible to make promises which 
ought not to be kept, 7.e., promises about actions which ought not 
to be done. Further, it is generally believed that the act of making 
such a promise is in some way wrong. Suppose a man promises to 
commit a burglary or a murder. Now the fact that a promise has 
been made is commonly thought to place the promiser under an 
obligation to perform the action promised—but surely no one can be 
obliged to perform a morally wrong act. This well-known paradox 
has nothing to do with our reasons for blaming a man who promises 


1This point was made by Godwin in the Enquiry Concerning Political 
Justice, Book III, Chapter III. “... every promise is considered as 
given under a reserve for unforeseen and imperious circumstances, whether 
that reserve be specifically stated or no”. p. 208. Toronto University 
Edition. 
I owe this point to Mr. W. D. Falk. 
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to do something wrong. The peculiarity of situations of this kind is 
that the promiser lays himself open to blame whether he intends to 
carry out his promise or not. If he does not intend to, he is blamed 
for wilfully deceiving the promisee, if he does intend to he is blamed 
for intending to perform a wrong action. The fact that a promise 
has been made is here irrelevant. We do not blame a man who 
promises to do a wrong act any more than a man who intends to do 
likewise. 

I want in conclusion to say two things concerning the obligation 
to keep promises. 

(i) It is commonly said that by making a promise a man binds 
himself, that he creates an obligation, etc. This could be adequately 
discussed only in the light of a comprehensive theory of obligation, 
but there is one point which may be raised now. I have argued that 
the act of promising gives rise to something new in that it creates 
the promiser-promisee relation. Now this cannot be described as 
binding oneself or creating an obligation because we do not think of 
duties as being our creatures in this way. What happens is that by 
promising we create a situation to which certain moral rules apply ; 
we put ourselves into such a position that if we are capable of making 
moral judgments or feeling moral sentiments, we will make these 
judgments and feel these feelings. A promise, then, does not create 
an obligation but a situativn in which we are obliged. 

(1) Let us consider briefly the question: Why should we keep 
promises ? There are numerous puzzling features about questions 
of this kind ; not the least is the difficulty of seeing the reason for 
asking them. The usual reason for asking a question is to remedy 
ignorance, and it is difficult to see what sort of ignorance it is which 
afflicts philosophically minded people who ask these questions. In 
this case the questioner is certainly not ignorant or doubting that 
people (including himself), do in fact believe that in general promises 
ought to be kept, nor is he ignorant or doubtful about the sort of 
consequences which usually follow the breaking of promises. The 
question is really asking for the ground of this particular obligation. 
Since the sceptics know what this obligation is like (7.e. they know 
what it is like to be obliged in this particular way), their question 
must be assuming that the reason for the act’s obligatoriness lies in 
something distinct from the nature of the act itself, being related in 
some way either to its effects or to some such relational property as 
* fittingness ’’. Now the stringency of the duty of promise-keeping 
makes it easy to hold that here we have an immediate intuition of 
duty, that is, this duty fits a deontological theory very easily. It 
may still be argued that the sanction or logical justification for such 
an intuition lies in the causal or relational properties of the act in 
question.! Naturally, if we succeed in intuiting immediately that 


1 The degree of solemnity of a promise is dependent on psychological 
factors such as the number of witnesses, the ritual which may take place 
and the presence of someone with special powers such as a priest. In very 
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so and so is our duty, then the properties of the act need no longer 
concern us. However, these would be invoked in explaining to a 
morally undeveloped person why promises should be kept. What 
characteristics of promise-keeping would we regard as relevant here ? 
There are two main considerations. 

(a) As we have seen, a promise differs from an intention in that 
the promisee always actively desires the action promised. Hence 
the non-fulfilment of a promise will give rise to disappointment and 
pained feelings on the part of the promisee. 

(6) Since in making a promise a man makes a statement both about 
his own state of mind and the future, failure to keep the promise will 
have the retrospective effect of putting him in the position of having 
.made a false prediction. 

For these reasons it is tempting to hold that the duty to keep 
promises is nothing mysterious and inscrutable, but is simply the 
combination of two wider prima facie obligations (or moral rules), 
namely that of respecting other people’s feelings and that of telling 
the truth. I think the two following objections can be brought 
against (a) and (b) above. 

(i) If (a) is correct, there can be no obligation to keep a promise 
to someone who has since died. No one believes this, hence I con- 
clude that (a) is mistaken. 

(ii) The argument from truth-telling is equally unsatisfactory since 
it applies also to statements of intention ; yet as we have seen, a man 
is not blamed for failing to carry out his expressed intentions in 
anything like the way he is blamed for breaking a promise. 

I conclude from this that although (a) and () are useful propaganda 
points in favour of keeping promises, they cannot function as grounds 
for this obligation which seems to be swz generis. 


C. K. GRANT. 


solemn promises God is invoked ; these are called oaths. Resolutions and 
vows are rather different. They are very strong intentions which are 
reinforced by the kind of factors mentioned above, and hence possess some 
of the characteristics of solemn promises. 











BENTHAM AND THE UTILITARIAN PRINCIPLE 


In the January, 1949, issue of Minp Mr. C. W. K. Mundle reviewed 
the University College, London, symposium Jeremy Bentham 
and the Law, and commented particularly on Professor Ayer’s 
lucid essay on Bentham’s principle of utility. In this essay Pro- 
fessor Ayer says that he is fairly sure that Bentham held that a 
right action is one which produces the greatest measure of happi- 
ness, no matter how it is distributed, and that when he spoke of 
“the greatest happiness of the greatest number’’ he intended 
only to emphasize that one of the most important factors deter- 
mining the total quantity of happiness is the number of persons 
affected. The distribution of the happiness resulting from an 
action, as distinct from its quantity, was not, Professor Ayer 
suggests, intended by Bentham to be an independent criterion of 
the rightness of an action. 

In this note I should like to suggest that this view is not borne 
out by a close study of Bentham’s works. It is of course well 
known that Bentham first adopted the utilitarian principle in the 
form in which he found it in Priestley’s Essay in Government 
—as “the greatest happiness of the greatest number”. What 
is perhaps less well known is that towards the end of his life he 
re-formulated it as simply “the greatest happiness’’. Now there 
are, as every critic of Bentham is swift to point out, great practical 
difficulties in the way of successfully applying the principle to 
action in its first form. How are we to compare number of persons 
with intensity of happiness? Which is for example to be pre- 
ferred, an action giving 12 people happiness to the extent of 4 units 
each (supposing for the sake of the argument that quantities of 
happiness can be calculated with such nicety), or one giving 
8 people happiness to the extent of 8 units each? For although 
the extent of 4 is only half that of 8, 12 is a greater number than 8. 
The principle, in its first formulation, can show no way out of this 
impasse. 

It might therefore have been expected that it would have been 
for this reason that Bentham changed the principle to simply 
“the greatest happiness’”’, a phrase which is at least clear and 
unambiguous in its implication. But, perhaps surprisingly, he 
made the alteration on a different ground, and on one which I think 
invalidates Professor Ayer’s suggested interpretation. This ground 
is given in the Appendix to the first volume of the Deontology, 
in what are on Bowring’s authority Bentham’s own words. Taking 
“the greatest number’? as synonymous with “the majority ”’, 
Bentham imagines a situation in which a minority in a community 
is only very slightly smaller than the majority. ‘ The greatest 
happiness of the greatest number’’, he argues, leaves entirely 
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out of account the feelings of the minority, yet they may be 
suffering great pain which, since the numbers of the parties are 
so nearly equal, may outweigh the happiness of the majority. 

To illustrate this he imagines a community of 4001 persons, 
divided into a majority of 2001 and a minority of 2000, each 
possessing an equal share of happiness. He then supposes that 
all the happiness of the 2000 is taken from them and divided 
haphazard among the 2001. What will be the result? Not, 
he argues, augmentation of nappiness, but vast diminution. For 
in his view the principle entirely ignores the feelings of the minority, 
and the vacuum thus left may, “instead of remaining a vacuum, 
be filled with unhappiness, positive suffering, in magnitude, in- 
tensity, and duration taken tcgether, the greatest which it is in 
the power of human nature to endure’’. And so, he argues, the 
result will be not to increase the aggregate amount of happiness 
possessed by the 4001 taken together, but rather to make it far 
less than it was before the experiment. Why is this? ‘‘ Because 
so it is, that such is the nature of the receptacle, the quantity of 
unhappiness it is capable of containing, during any given portion 
of time, is greater than the quantity of happiness.’’ (Deontology, 
I, p. 329.) 

Now this objection to the first formulation of the principle is 
valid only if Bentham is correct in identifying “‘the greatest 
number”? with “the majority”. This identification is chal- 
lenged by Bowring in the Appendix already referred to, on the 
ground that Bentham is guilty of confusion, in that “‘ the majority ”’ 
is merely the greater number, and not the greatest. In Bowring’s 
opinicn it is obvious that the greatest happiness must be maxi- 
mized happiness, and that the greatest number must be the whole. 
This is perhaps also Professor Ayer’s view. But it is not, I would 
maintain, Bentham’s view, though it is no doubt the view he should 
have held if his interpretation of his principle were to be gram- 
matically correct. That it is not Bentham’s view is surely shown 
by the passage already mentioned, in which he sets out his reasons 
for re-wording the principle. There is no suggestion here that 
he re-formulated it because he considered it in its first form 
ambiguous or loosely phrased; his own explanation shows that 
he changed it because he considered it actually incorrect, in that 
in his opinion it left out of account the feelings of the minority. 
In Bentham’s opinion “the greatest happiness of the greatest 
number ”’ is a principle with an implication distinct from that of 
“the greatest happiness”, and not, as I think Professor Ayer 
is suggesting, simply the same principle less concisely formulated. 


P. Burne. 




























































V.—CRITICAL NOTICES 


Human Knowledge, Its Scope and Limits. By BERTRAND RUSSELL. 
George Allen & Unwin, 1948. Pp. 538. 18s. net. 


RvssE.t (I call him so honoris causa) was once a dangerous man. 
I remember well the dismay in an undergraduate philosophical society 
when one of the members, slightly older than myself, announced 
that he had adopted the “ radical pluralism ”’ of this author. But 
that bold convert is now a respected professor of philosophy, the 
philosophers of my generation are not so easily shocked as they 
were, and Russell has become a classic. The pedants of symbolic 
logic may say that he should use more inverted commas, and the 
whipper-snappers of positivism may say that he is too metaphysical ; 
but most of the questions discussed to-day in journals such as MIND 
arise from his work. In spite of all this he has never taken himself 
too seriously or treated his own texts as sacred in the manner of a 
German professor founding a school; and he continues to write 
with the clarity and fundamental humility we expect of a great 
philosopher. In what follows I shall disagree with some of his 
contentions, but I wish to say at the beginning that I have read 
this book with the pleasure which I get from all, or nearly all, of 
his writings. 

In the introduction to this work Russell announces that its central 
purpose is to examine the relation between individual experience 
and the general body of scientific knowledge. Ever since Kant, 
he tells us, and perhaps from an earlier date, there has been a tendency 
for philosophers to allow their description of the world to be in- 
fluenced unduly by considerations derived from the nature of human 
knowledge: Kant spoke of himself as having effected a Copernican 
revolution, but he would have been more accurate if he had spoken 
of a Ptolemaic counter-revolution, since he put man back at the 
centre from which Copernicus had dethroned him. In recent times, 
however, the laudable desire to escape from subjectivity in the 
description of the world has led some philosophers astray in relation 
to the theory of knowledge. Finding its problems distasteful, they 
have tried to deny that these problems exist. ‘“‘ That data are 
private and individual is a thesis which has been familiar since the 
time of Protagoras. This thesis has been denied because it has been 
thought, as Protagoras thought, that, if admitted, it must lead to 
the conclusion that all knowledge is private and individual. For 
my own part, while I admit the thesis, I deny the conclusion ”’ 
(p. 10). If, however, there is to be valid inference from events of 
which an individual is aware to events of which he has no such 
awareness, the world must have certain characteristics which are 
not logically necessary, and it is therefore one of the main tasks 
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of the book to discuss the minimum principles required to justify 
scientific inference. 

It will be seen that Russell thinks of his work much as Locke 
thought of the Essay Concerning Human Understanding ; and the 
title of the book is probably intended to suggest such an analogy. 
For, in spite of his mathematical subtlety and his occasional naughti- 
ness (both un-Lockean traits) Russell is nearer in spirit to Locke 
than to any of the other great philosophers. The title is indeed 
comprehensive enough to cover all the topics which have been 
discussed by philosophers of the modern era, but Russell does not 
deal here with logic and mathematics, nor yet with ethics. He 
has something to say about some questions that are traditionally 
assigned to metaphysics (e.g. that of the principle of individuation), 
but his main concern is with the foundations of empirical science, 
and his metaphysical excursions are incidental to this interest. 

Of the six parts into which the book is divided the first, called 
“The World of Science ’’, describes some of the main features of 
the universe according to the doctrines which scientific investigation 
has made probable. It sets “the goal which inference must be 
able to reach if our data and our principles of inference are to justify 
scientific practice’ (p. 11). I do not think it is essential to the 
argument. If the general reader for whom the book is intended 
has the stamina to face a philosophical discussion by Russell, it 
may be assumed that he already knows (in his general way) what 
science is; and he will not learn from this brief summary anything 
about recent theories which is really necessary for the understanding 
of what follows. The second, third and fourth parts, called respect- 
ively ‘‘ Language”’, “Science and Perception’’, and “ Scientific 
Concepts ’’, cover roughly the same ground as the Outline of Philo- 
sophy and the Inquiry into Meaning and Truth. I do not mean 
to say that Russell’s doctrine here is exactly the same as in his 
earlier writings. He is now more cautious, for example, in what 
he says about the ultimate constituents of the physical world: 
“While mental events and their qualities can be known without 
inference, physical events are known only as regards their space-time 
structure. The qualities that compose such events are unknown— 
so completely unknown that we cannot say either that they are, 
or that they are not, different from the qualities that we know as 
belonging to mental events”’ (p. 247). And he is rather more 
bold in defending his strange views about the principle of individua- 
tion and its relation to temporal order (p. 310 ff.). But it seems 
obvious that for Russell himself the first four parts are all preliminary 
to the fifth and the sixth in which he deals with Probability and 
with the Postulates of Scientific Inference. In his earlier works 
he has often expressed dissatisfaction with what others have written 
about these subjects, but here for the first time he tries to set forth 
a doctrine of his own. I propose therefore to devote the rest of 
this review to an examination of what he says in these parts. 
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In Part V Russell begins by distinguishing probability as it has 
been discussed by mathematicians and probability as the degree 
of credibility attaching to a proposition. The former can be char- 
acterized by a set of axioms such as those of Professor von Wright 
(quoted by Professor Broad in Minp, vol. liii (1944) p. 98), and 
it can be treated in a calculus whose theorems may perhaps admit 
of various interpretations. Its importance in practice is due to 
the possibility of bringing it into connexion with the notion of 
credibility, but we are not to suppose that in all cases where we 
can talk properly of a degree of credibility there is room for applica- 
tion of the calculus of chances. Thus, for example, the degree of 
credibility which a rational man attaches to the proposition that 
he will survive to be sixty is not to be identified quite simply with 
any fraction considered by an actuary in an insurance office ; for 
the individual who has to decide whether to insure his life on certain 
terms has to take account of all the evidence available, whereas 
the actuary discusses only the probability that a man of a certain 
general description will survive to be sixty. And there are even 
cases where a man may talk properly of the degree of credibility 
of a proposition apart from its relation to any evidence whatsoever, 
e.g. when he considers whether or not he heard a faint sound a 
moment before. The highest degree of credibility is that attaching 
to normal perceptual judgments. Varying degrees of credibility 
belong to judgments of memory and to the inferences of mathematics 
and natural science. 

Turning then to a more detailed discussion of the various inter- 
pretations which have been placed on the notion of mathematical 
probability, Russell expounds what he calls a finite frequency theory. 
According to this interpretation probability is a relation between 
finite classes. We may say the probability of an A thing’s being 
B is just the number of A things which are B, divided by the total 
number of A things; but when we say this, we must remember 
that the class of A things is assumed to be finite, since otherwise 
our expression has no meaning. That probability should be con- 
sidered as a relation between classes or propositional functions is 
borne out by consideration of the supposed principle of indifference. 
For this principle is valid only if it is taken to mean that, given 
of two particulars merely that each is A, the first is just as likely 
as the second to be B. This is, in fact, the interpretation it receives 
in problems about balls drawn from bags at random. The finite 
frequency theory agrees, then, with widely received views about 
mathemutical probability, and it is sufficient for very many applica- 
tions of the calculus of chances. But it cannot by itself explain 
the probability of inductive inferences. Nor is the outlook more 
hopeful if we turn to the doctrine of von Mises and Reichenbach, 
according to which probability is the limit of the relative frequency 
of an attribute in some infinite succession. For this seems to make 
probability depend on the order in which the items occur in a 
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succession. And in any case the limiting frequency assumed by this 
theory is “hypothetical and for ever unascertainable”’ (p. 389). 
Reichenbach’s attempt to solve the problem by bringing all logic 
within the theory of probability is unacceptable because it intro- 
duces a regress of probabilities of probabilities of probabilities... . 
ad infinitum. In short, no argument in the theory of probabilities 
can validate scientific inference (7.e. of the inductive kind), although 
such an argument may raise the probability of an inductive general- 
ization which already has some finite initial probability in the sense 
of credibility. We cannot get such initial probability without 
recourse to some synthetic property of the actual world or several 
such properties. “The truth of propositions asserting such pro- 
perties cannot be made even probable by any argument from ex- 
perience since such arguments when they go beyond hitherto 
recorded experience depend for their validity upon the very prin- 
ciples in question. It remains therefore to enquire what these 
principles are, and in what sense, if any, we can be said to know 
them ”’ (p. 436). 

In summarising the fifth part I may have over-simplified Russell’s 
argument. But I confess that I have found it hard to follow his 
exposition, and I do not think that my trouble is due entirely to 
the ordinary difficulties of the subject. The arrangement of topics 
is rather curious, and the explanations seem at times perfunctory. 
Although the chapter on von Mises and Reichenbach contains, as 
might be expected, a number of acute remarks, it does not convey 
a clear impression of the views of these writers. Perhaps it would 
have been better if Russell had stuck more closely to the work of 
von Mises and tried to explain the notion of a collective. For then 
he would not have supposed that the modern frequency theory 
can be refuted by consideration of constructed sequences. I do 
not say this because I hold a brief for the frequency theory, but 
because I think it is important that the theory should be rejected 
for the right reasons. 

The result so far is this: Induction by simple enumeration may 
raise the probability of a generalisation in accordance with the 
argument set out by Keynes (and adopted by Nicod), but only 
if the generai.sation has some initial probability, and Keynes was 
right in his conclusion that some postulate or postulates about the 
constitution of the world are required to give the initial probabilities 
we require. In the sixth part Russell undertakes to consider in 
detail what postulates are needed, and whether it can properly 
be said that we know them to be true. Many forward references 
in earlier parts have led us to expect the solution of our difficulties 
here, and it is obvious that Russell attaches more importance to 
the doctrine of his final chapters than to anything else in his book. 
I have also the impression that he has taken more care in the 
composition of this part than in the writing of the rest. For the 
style is fresher, and the jokes are of better quality—a sure sign 
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that the author is really interested in his work and has forgotten 
for the moment that annoying person, the general reader who 
demands entertainment. While the first five parts of the book 
can scarcely add to Russell’s high reputation, the sixth may per- 
haps be remembered as an original contribution to the philosophy 
of science. 

In the first chapter of this part Russell discusses Kinds of Know- 
ledge. After distinguishing knowledge of facts and knowledge of 
connexions between facts, he says that the former may be described 
roughly and approximately by Leibniz’s metaphor of mirroring, 
but that the latter is to be conceived rather as a capacity for handling. 
An animal may be said to know that A is usually followed by B, 
if (1) the animal has had repeated experience of A being followed 
by B, (2) this experience has caused the animal to behave in the 
presence of A more or less as it previously behaved in the presence 
of B, (3) A is in fact usually followed by B, and (4) A and B are 
of such a character, or are so related, that in most cases where 
this character or relation exists, the frequency of the observed 
sequences is evidence of the probability of a general, if not invariable 
law of sequence (p. 450). When we human beings claim scientific 
knowledge, we may think we are saying something grander and 
more precise about ourselves, but we too are animals and our know- 
ledge cannot be separated from our animal habits. The chief 
problem in the philosophy of science is that of giving detailed 
content to the fourth of the conditions mentioned above. 

Keynes’s Postulate of the Limitation of Independent Variety 
(i.e. the postulate of natural kinds) is not sufficient for the purpose. 
There seem to be in fact five distinguishable postulates required 
for the validation of scientific method : 

I. The postulate of quasi-permanence. Given any event A, 
it happens very frequently that, at any neighbouring time, 
there is at some neighbouring place an event very similar 
to A. 

II. The postulate of separable causal lines. It is frequently 
possible to form a series of events such that, from one or 
two members of the series, something can be inferred as 
to all the other members. 

III. The postulate of spatio-temporal continuity. When there 
is a causal connexion between two events that are not con- 
tiguous, there must be intermediate links in the causal 
chain such that each is contiguous to the next, or (alterna- 
tively) such that there is process which is continuous in 
the mathematical sense. 

IV. The structural postulate. When a number of structurally 
similar complex events are arranged about a centre in regions 
not widely separated, it is usually the case that all belong 
to causal lines having their origin in an event of the same 
structure at the centre. 
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V. The postulate of analogy. Given two classes of events A 
and B, and given that, whenever A and B can be observed, 
there is reason to believe that A causes B, then if, in a given 
case, A is observed, but there is no way of observing whether 
B occurs or not, it is probable that B occurs ; and similarly 
if B is observed, but the presence or absence of A cannot be 
observed (p. 506 ff.). 

Russell says that he hopes and believes this set of postulates is 
sufficient for its purpose, but he admits that it is rather complicated 
and suggests that it might perhaps be replaced by a simpler set, 
although he has not yet succeeded in producing one. It will be 
noticed that the last four postulates all involve the notion of a 
causal law. Russell himself recognises the importance which this 
notion has in his account of science and says on several occasions 
that he is now convinced of the inadequacy of the regularity theory 
of causation ; but he does not offer a detailed explanation of his 
suggestion that causation is an intensional relation. 

The question remains: Can we properly claim to know the truth 
of the postulates listed above ? In his last chapter, on the Limits 
of Empiricism, Russell maintains that we can. “The principles 
are ‘known’”’, he says, “in a different sense from that in which 
particular facts are known. They are known in the sense that we 
generalize in accordance with them when we use experience to 
persuade us of a universal proposition such as ‘dogs bark’. As 
mankind has advanced in intelligence, their inferential habits 
have come gradually nearer to agreement with the laws of nature 
which have made these habits, throughout, more often a source 
of true expectations than of false ones. The forming of inferential 
habits which lead to true expectations is part of the adaptation 
to environment upon which biological survival depends. But 
although our postulates can, in this way, be fitted into a framework 
which has what may be called an empiricist ‘ flavour’, it remains 
undeniable that our knowledge of them, in so far as we do know 
them, cannot be based on experience, though all their verifiable 
consequences are such as experience will confirm. In this sense, 
it must be admitted, empiricism as a theory of knowledge has 
proved inadequate, though less so than any other previous theory 
of knowledge. Indeed, such inadequacies as we have seemed to 
find in empiricism have been discovered by strict adherence to 
a doctrine by which empiricist philosophy has been inspired: that 
all human knowledge is uncertain, inexact, and partial. To this 
doctrine we have not found any limitation whatever.”’ 

Russell is obviously right in his contention that scientific in- 
ference has arisen out of animal inference, and it must be allowed 
that his attempt to explain the connexion between the two is com- 
prehensive and ingenious. It should also be accounted to him for 
righteousness that he has not tried to force the facts into a simpler 
scheme than he can see to be adequate. For one of the chief 
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temptations of philosophers is to behave like Cinderella’s ugly sisters 
who chopped off some of their toes when they found they could not 
get them all into the glass slipper. But his five postulates for the 
justification of scientific inference are not all on the same level, 
and it does not seem plausible to suppose that five corresponding 
dispositions have been established in us by nature during the course 
of evolution. Many animals behave in accordance with postulates 
I and II (which are weak versions of the old principles of substance 
and causality), but I doubt whether even men have distinct innate 
dispositions corresponding to postulates III, IV and V. It is 
noteworthy that all these principles presuppose the second in one 
way or another: the third because it requires a previous application 
of the second to the situation; the fourth because it requires the 
thought of a possible application of the second to the situation; 
the fifth because it is identical with the second in all ordinary uses. 
And the application of the fifth principle which specially interests 
Russell, namely, its use for the justification of the inference by 
which we ascribe experiences to others, is, to say the least, very 
curious and not at all primitive. 

In order to explain the unreflective behaviour of men and animals 
we need to assume, I think, only one innate pattern of inference, 
that of forming expectations in accordance with experienced 
routines. For the difference between the principle of substance 
and the principle of causality, as they are presented in Russell’s 
two first postulates, is only the difference between routines of per- 
sistence and routines of change; and I have seen no evidence which 
requires us to assume that our natures, let alone those of animals, 
contain innate patterns corresponding to his other three postulates. 
In the manifestation of a disposition to form expectations every- 
thing depends on the characters and relations of the things or 
events involved. When a sheep-dog jumps on a wall to look at 
his charges who have strayed into the wrong field, he behaves as 
though he expected the stones of the wall to retain their consistency 
and their relative positions at least for the near future. If the 
stones crumbled away to dust while he was in the air, or rolled 
down to the ground before they were touched, he would undoubtedly 
show great surprise. Here, we may say, is a case of inference in 
accordance with the postulate of quasi-permanency. And yet it 
is obvious that the dog behaves as he does only because he has seen 
many stone walls which remained unchanged for relatively long 
periods : he will not jump on to wisps of low lying mist or try to 
walk on the top of tall grass. How then can we distinguish an 
inference belonging to Russell’s first pattern from an inference 
belonging to his second? In either case there is an assumption 
that a routine will be continued, and the routines which interest 
us most in our practical life are those which involve some persistence 
and some change, e.g. the routine of walking home from work. 

It is true that children and men who are still untouched by 
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philosophy attribute feelings to their neighbours, and that this belief 
cannot be described as an expectation based on an experienced 
routine. But I do not think it is plausible to explain the facts by 
a special disposition to analogical inference. A much better account 
of the matter is suggested by a casual remark of Russell in a dis- 
cussion of verifiability: “ We all feel love and hate, sympathy 
and antipathy, admiration and contempt, for what we believe to 
be real people. The emotional consequences of this belief are very 
different from those of solipsism, though the verifiable consequences 
arenot. I should say that two beliefs whose emotional consequences 
differ have substantially different significations’’ (p. 467). Can 
we not go further and maintain that at the lowest level belief in the 
existence of another mind is just readiness to have responsive 
emotions such as kindliness and anger ? The situation is enormously 
complicated by the introduction of language, and I do not want 
to say that when a man speaks of the pain of another he means 
only that he himself feels pity or triumph, as the case may be. 
But we should remember that the acquisition of language is essent- 
ially a social process, and that a child cannot learn the usage of 
the statement “I feel a pain’’ without learning at the same time 
the usage of the question “Do you a feel a pain?” In all this 
there is no room for analogical inferences except of the quite ordinary 
kind which consist in the application of implicitly assumed laws, 
i.e. such inferences as we make when we suppose that strangers 
seen in the distance have feelings like those of our acquaintances. 
When we turn to philosophy and ask for a justification of induc- 
tion, what is it we want ? At this stage we are no longer concerned 
with instinctive inferences, for we have already begun to practise 
induction deliberately as a method of finding natural laws and 
probability rules (¢.e. propositions of the form “the probability 
of an « thing’s being f is p’’) to serve as major premisses for infer- 
ences to the unobserved. Since it is obviously impossible to justify 
our method in the sense of showing that it can never lead us to 
adopt false generalisations, it is often supposed that we should 
try to prove that there is a high probability of truth for any general- 
ization reached by induction. This is the way in which Russell 
sees his problem. The peculiarity of the solution he offers is the 
way in which he tries to provide the initial probabilities required 
for the application of Bayes’s inversion theorem. I think that 
this approach is mistaken, and that the probability (i.e. approv- 
ability) of our generalisations is derivative from the rationality 
of the method by which we reach them rather than the rationality 
of the method from the probability of the conclusions it yields. 
If my view is correct, there is a radical difference between the 
probability of which we speak in matters of chance and the prob- 
ability which we ascribe to inductive conclusions. I cannot develop 
this line of argument here in detail, because it would take me too 
far away from the interesting novelties in Russell’s philosophy 
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of science ; but I wish to point out that it allows us to distinguish 
two stages in scientific research which seem to be confused in 
Russell’s account. 

The primary and indispensable part of induction is the estab- 
lishment of generalisations to serve as major premisses for inferences 
to the unobserved. Roughly speaking, it is the deliberate con- 
tinuation of the practice which we follow unreflectively at the 
animal level, and it is justified by the consideration that it is the 
only systematic way of trying to do something we want to do, 
namely, extrapolating correctly beyond recorded experience. For 
postulate it needs only the proposition that there may be laws of 
nature in the sense of necessary connexions we cannot hope to 
know a@ priori. Russell seems to me to be right in what he says 
about the insufficiency of the regularity theory of natural laws, 
but wrong in what he says about the deliberate search for laws 
and probability rules, because a postulate much simpler and weaker 
than any he formulates will suffice for the purpose. At the second 
stage, however, scientific induction is more than a policy of con- 
tinuing instinctive practices. It is the attempt to co-ordinate 
and explain the generalisations made at the first stage. No doubt 
intellectual curiosity and aesthetic interest, which provide the 
driving force, have their roots in our animal nature, but I do not 
think there is anything in animal inference like the attempt to 
simplify science by means of hypotheses about entities which are 
not only unobserved but also unobservable, e.g. atoms. This 
part of the natural scientist’s work seems to have no closer con- 
nexion with animal dispositions than the mathematician’s striving 
after elegance or the philosopher’s search for clarity. Now Russell’s 
third and fourth postulates (which deal with continuity and with 
similarity of structure) belong to secondary induction. I do not 
mean that they are required as separate assumptions for the justi- 
fication of this kind of induction, but that they are partial express- 
ions of the demand for simplicity which inspires the development 
of science at this stage. They have been used, for example, in the 
making of the electro-magnetic field theory. But they could 
scarcely justify inference to the existence of something which is 
unobservable even in principle, if they were only formulae for 
principles implicit in animal behaviour. And none of the examples 
of their use cited by Russell give sure support to his account of 
their status. 

Whether or not my detailed criticisms are correct, Russell’s 
list of the postulates of science seems at once too simple and too 
complex—too simple because he tries to justify together perceptual 
beliefs, beliefs in other minds, generalisations of primary induction 
and hypotheses of secondary induction, too complex because he 
states separately propositions which could better be regarded as 
derivative from some more general principles. And although 
there may be good reasons for his contention about the essential 
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uncertainty of human knowledge ‘stressed in the Introduction 
and again in the last sentence of the whole book), a more psychi- 
atrical approach is needed to remove the misgivings it will arouse 
in the minds of most philosophers. For there is after all a paradox 
in what he says. How can we speak of uncertainty except in 
contrast with certainty ? And is not knowledge supposed to be 
certain by definition? One very important point is noticed by 
Russell himself when he introduces into his account of knowledge 
the requirement that what is known should be the case. If a 
speaker says that someone, whether himself or another, knows 
something, he does not merely describe a state of mind. But there 
is another point which needs attention. If we say that knowledge 
is a kind of belief and that belief is a disposition to behaviour of 
some sort, how are we to characterise the behaviour without re- 
introducing the notion of knowledge? We must not say that a 
man believes that A is B if he behaves as though he knew that A 
‘were B. But it is not enough to say that he believes that A is B 
if he behaves as though A were B. For a man who falls on the 
floor because his chair has been pulled away behaves as though his 
chair had been pulled away, but his falling is not a manifestation 
of a belief that his chair has been pulled away. On the contrary, 
his falling is a consequence of his believing that the chair is still 
there. And if we add that “ behaviour”’ means in this context 
motivated behaviour, 7.e. actions such as trying tu sit down, rather 
than mere events such as falling, there is a circle in our definition. 
Trying to sit down may, indeed, be said to manifest belief in the 
existence of a chair, but only because the notion of that belief is 
already involved in the description of the behaviour. I do not 
wish to maintain that this difficulty -is insuperable. For I think 
it plausible on general grounds to say that knowledge is connected 
in origin with the adaptation of animals to their environment. But 
I have seen no behaviouristic account of belief and knowledge 
which disposes satisfactorily of the objection. 

I have noticed the following misprints: p. 88, several times, 
“ syneategorimatic ’’; p. 380, 1. 30, comma and “ given ”’ inserted 
after ““O”’ instead of before; p. 387, 1. 20, “ probably ’’ instead 
of “ probable’; p. 397, 1. 8, comma inserted wrongly before 
“ kills’; p. 479, 1. 19, “ artifacts ’’. 
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The State and the Citizen. By J. D. Massorr. London. Hut- 
chinson’s University Library (Philosophy), 1948. Pp. 180. 
7s. 6d. 


Since the publication in 1899 of Bosanquet’s The Philosophical 
Theory of the State no general work on political philosophy by an 
English writer has impressed those interested in the subject as being 
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of first-class importance. What has been written in the last fifty 
years is great in bulk, but small in philosophical content. This is 
remarkable because Bosanquet’s work did not leave the subject in 
so firm a state of equilibrium that it was difficult to know in what 
direction advance could be made: the book was recognised to have 
grave defects, though its most important shortcomings were not 
those which its contemporary critics fastened upon. But from 
another point of view it is not so surprising. The febrile political 
activity of the period was not the most inspiring background for 
philosophical reflection ; intense concern with the practical and the 
transitory, where it does not produce pseudo-philosophy, is apt to 
inhibit philosophy altogether. At any rate, for one reason or 
another, the vigour and originality which marked the ethical thought 
of the period found little reflection in political philosophy. The 
best work has been historical and interpretive; but even here— 
when one considers much of what has been written recently about 
Plato—the perverting tendency of current politics has had an 
unfortunate effect. 

Mr. Mabbott’s book is perhaps too slight to be taken as convincing 
evidence that the tide, in this respect, has already turned ; but 
it has qualities which raise it above anything else of its kind that 
has appeared during this period. It is described modestly as an 
Introduction to Political Philosophy, but the fact that it is designed 
for a popular audience appears only in the ease and lucidity with 
which it is written; there is no covering up of difficulties and no 
attempt to make things easier than they are. No doubt there are 
intricacies which, in the interests of balance and economy, are not 
pursued. Mr. Mabbott makes allowances for the weakness of his 
readers, but he never condescends, and he wastes no time at all on 
what is attractive but irrelevant. In short, it is a book which 
deserves to be taken seriously. 

In writing such a book the greatest difficulty to be overcome is 
the first—to know where or how t6 begin. Only the boldest will 
begin, like Hobbes, in the centre of the subject and without reference 
to predecessors in the enterprise; the less venturesome or those, 
like Mr. Mabbott, whose audience requires to be led into the subject 
gradually, will look for some mediating device which nevertheless 
will not hamper or prejudice the subsequent argument. What is 
required is something imperfect but familiar, in the criticism of which 
the writer can make the advances he desires to make—not a 
foundation, but a mere beginning. Others have found such a 
device in an appeal to political experience, in the statement of a 
‘theory of the first look’ or in the idea of a ‘ minimum city’ such as 
Plato and Aristotle take as their starting place. Mr. Mabbott 
finds what he needs in a consideration of some of the ideas of four 
writers—Hobbes, Locke, Rousseau and Hegel. The chapters in 
which he considers what these writers have to say are not intended 
as studies in the history of political philosophy, but as opportunities 
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to harvest what is relevant in them for political philosophy to-day ; 
hence the refusal to go behind Hobbes, the first great theorist of the 
political world in which we live. And from this point of view they 
are exceedingly skilful chapters. From Hobbes we learn the root 
principle that the first business of government is to provide security ; 
from Locke, a confused doctrine of individualism, popular sove- 
reignty and the common good ; and from Rousseau, a similar, but 
more advanced, vindication of government in terms of the freedom 
it promotes, the will it expresses, and the good it establishes. By 
the end of the chapter on Hegel and the Hegelians (an excellent 
chapter) all the major problems of political philosophy have been 
elicited from the solutions which these writers have proposed, and 
on the way Green has been subjected to a sympathetic but relentless 
criticism. The position reached so far is that “every act which 
is right and satisfying to a human agent is so because it serves to 
bring about a social or common good ”’ (p. 48), that the obligation 
to obey law and government is part of “ a wider obligation which may 
constrain a citizen in his whole moral life as well as in his abstentions 
from crime or rebellion” (p. 49), but that the State is “the real 
liberator of man’s moral nature, . . . the supreme and unique focus of 
his loyalty and affection”’ (p. 55). ‘“‘ If”, says Mr. Mabbott, “ we 
were content to remain within the four corners of this vigorous creed, 
political authority would require no further defence. Any law 
which furthered the good of the State would be evidently right .. . 
@ citizen could never evade the claim of the State to his obedience, 
nor could he even rightly pursue any object other than the good of 
his community ”’ (p. 55). Our starting place in short, is with what 
may be called a doctrine of the ‘maximum city’. And the political 
philosophy which Mr. Mabbott elaborates in the rest of the book 
is presented as what remains of this doctrine when it has been 
whittled down by criticism, when it has been purged of its exagger- 
ations. 

The first object of criticism is to determine the principle of the 
limits of State activity. The view that there are no such limits and 
therefore no such principle (this doctrine of the ‘ maximum city ’) 
is found to withstand without much difficulty two forms of attack. 
Neither the doctrine that ‘“‘ there are certain sacrosanct departments 
of human life where the interference of the State is illegitimate ”’ 
(the doctrine of Natural Rights), nor the doctrine that since 
compulsion is destructive of morality (the moral value of an action 
lying solely in the freedom of its motive), the activity of the 
State is limited (in Green’s words) “to those actions which are 
better done from a bad motive than not done at all’’, can 
survive serious consideration. A substantial and defensible limit 
is, however, to be found in the existence of ‘‘ non-social values 
in moral action”. The motives of an action and the amount 
of effort directed to doing right are morally valuable (though they 
are not the only things morally valuable), and they lie beyond 
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the control of any association. And further, when action is 
aimed at consequences which are intrinsically good, these goods 
are sometimes “ non-social and therefore a fortiori non-political ”’, 
and consequently are not controllable by the State. Truth, beauty, 
religious worship are examples of such non-social values; so also 
is freedom, which is defined as “the ability to choose action A 
without pressure or threats by others aimed at preventing me from 
doing A or getting me to do B through fear of the consequences, 
which they will bring about if I do A or omit B” (p. 75). The 
common good then, which is not ‘“ the good of a society ”’ (a meaning- 
less expression) but “a state of affairs involving relations between 
individuals, a state of affairs intrinsically social ”’ (p. 91), is not the 
only good. ‘ Productive of the common good ’ is not an exhaustive 
definition of right action. Moreover, there are duties, such as fidelity 
to promises, payment of debts and the saving of life, which are not 
the service of any association; they are owed to men as men. 
And these duties constitute a further limit to the claims of the 
‘maximum city ’. 

The State, then, is an association, and this (properly understood) 
provides the principle of the limit to its capacity to promote the 
moral ideal ; there are goods beyond the reach of any association to 
procure. But further, the State is not the only association. It is 
“distinguished by (a) territorial limits, (6) inclusiveness within 
these limits, (c) the power in its officers to exercise force and the fear 
of force as instruments of policy, and (d) the possession by its 
officers of ultimate legal authority’. And on account of its par- 
ticular character it is limited in its capacity to procure even those 
goods which, in general, depend upon association for their achieve- 
ment. Consequently, the second and final object of criticism is to 
determine which among the social goods the State, as this particular 
kind of association, is capable of procuring. This involves a con- 
sideration of the desirable ends for which political organisation is 
necessary or desirable, the relation of States to other associations, 
relation of States to other States. 

“What ends require for their achievement the organisation of men 
by reason of their domicile rather than on any other basis? What 
ends are attainable only, or most effectively, by law supported 
ultimately, if need be by force ?’’ (p. 101.) These questions reveal at 
once one social good which cannot be effectively procured by the 
State. ‘“‘Sympathy and willing co-operation, wherever they are 
found, are intrinsically good” (p. 95). But a State is too large an 
association, and one too ready to resort to compulsion, for it to be a 
successful vehicle of solidarity of feeling of this kind. And further, 
a comprehensive unity of feeling in a State (though it is valuable 
when it appears as loyalty and is particularly valuable in war) 
demands the surrender of so many other goods that it must be 
regarded as “too expensive to be justified’? Other associations, 
such as the family, are much more capable of promoting this good. 
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There are, however, social goods—such as security, the maintenance 
of a certain standard of social conduct and the orderly settlement of 
disputes—which can only be enjoyed by means of the State. And 
there are other social goods which, though they may be obtained 
up to a certain level by means of a great variety of different forms 
of association, are now to be enjoyed most effectively when the form 
of association involved is the State. About these Mr. Mabbott refuses 
to dogmatise, but he considers that health (because the establish- 
ment of the germ theory of disease involves a recognition that no man 
can maintain his health in an unhealthy community), communi- 
cations, education and certain economic ends fall into this class. 
Nevertheless, the freedom of members of a State to enter into a 
great variety of associations, some of which extend beyond the 
borders of the State, is a prima facie good which should be inter- 
fered with only when it conflicts with those goods which it is the 
express purpose of the State to secure. No association may properly 
claim autonomy, but “so far as the purposes of any association 
include any spiritual interest, its complete freedom from State 
interference is essential in respect of that interest’ (p. 123). In 
Mr. Mabbott’s view a State is not a moral agent, and consequently, 
he is able to reduce the problem of the relations of States to one 
another to the question, What is the duty of the citizen of one State 
to the citizen of another ? and the question, What are the duties of 
governments to one another ? The first he answers without difficulty 
‘** as between citizens of different States, in their direct relations with 
each other, there are no moral principles differing from those holding 
between citizens of the same state, save that membership of the 
same State (like common membership of any other association) 
gives priority to the claims of fellow-members”’ (p. 139). The 
second raises some ticklish points, but is answered, in the main, on 
the lines laid down by current international law. But just as some 
associations are too large to be effective means for pursuing certain 
social goods, so the State may be considered too small for the 
achievement of some of our most sought-after ends, though there are 
substantial reasons for believing that the erection of a World-State 
at the present time would be undesirable. 

In the last part of the book Mr. Mabbott returns to reconsider the 
basis of State unity. He rejects the idea that this unity springs 
from a general will or a corporate self ; this is dangerous mythology. 
The State is an association of individual men; it has no collective 
mind, and can have no interests beyond the interests of its members. 
In thought we shall avoid, wherever we can, all expressions which 
by hypostatising abstractions, encourage us to believe in the exis- 
tence of a collectivity, for such expressions are merely misleading. 
And in practice we should avoid the identification of our State with 
any non-political purpose or ideal, because such an identification is 
destructive of internal peace and security and the heightened sense 
of unity it furnishes is merely an illusion. ‘‘ The State is no 
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ultimate or genuine unit and has no ultimate or absolute value ”’ 
(p. 161). In order to provide what is within its power to provide—a 
means of securing certain social goods—it must win loyalty as well 
as mere obedience ; but it is only a corrupt loyalty which knows no 
service but the service of the State. 

The major part of this book consists of a single, close-knit argu- 
ment of which I have tried to give the gist. There are moments 
where I am unable to follow Mr. Mabbott, and moments in the 
argument which I find unconvincing ; but there is no great benefit 
to be had from an examination of them. Many are small; some 
are without consequence to the main doctrine. But there are two 
or three large questions which it may be profitable to consider. 

The first of these is the question, What is political philosophy ? 
Mr. Mabbott devotes an appendix toit. His method ischaracteristic: 
the questions for him are, Has political philosophy (or political 
theory) a place of its own, a‘ field’ of which it is the exclusive occu- 
pant ? And if so, what distinguishes it from all other intellectual 
enterprises ? He admits to a difficulty in separating political 
philosophy from “ social psychology, from economic organisation and 
from the historical study of political institutions’. But he resolves 
it by means of a system of classification : ‘‘ social theory ’’ is the 
general study of the whole field of social phenomena, a field which 
may be parcelled out into exclusive areas, many of which are now 
cultivated by means of “* empirical enquiry by scientific methods ”’— 
anthropology, social psychology, jurisprudence, economics and 
political science. Political philosophy occupies an area of its own 
within the general field, the frontiers of which are determined by two 
considerations : first, the phenomena it contains are ‘ political’ (7.e., 
political philosophy is concerned with one particular form of human 
association), and secondly, the method of cultivation is ‘philosophical’ 
and not scientific (the discovery of “ new facts’), or practical (the 
establishment or » vproval of a particular kind of political organisa- 
tion). The positiv. enterprise in political philosophy is to elicit 
certain ‘‘ general p::ociples of politics”. These principles are 
“permanent ”’ and not merely the “local prejudices” of a particular 
civilisation. Nevertheless, they are capable of ‘application ’”’, 
of being “ followed ’’. The philosopher is pictured as ascending a 
cathedral tower. At each level the view changes, new things come 
into range and the old things (conscience, duty, law, liberty) change 
their appearance. He may tire and stop half way, he may suffer 
from vertigo, and he has no means of knowing when he has got to the 
top—but he does his best. 

Now, I hope it will not be considered either disrespectful or 
pedantic to say that there is a certain amount of confusion here. 
It is remarkable how easily writers on the genres of knowledge 
gravitate towards some form of positivism. First, this notion of 
exclusive areas is unfortunate. The divisions it suggest are both 
arbitrary and of the wrong sort, and they presume similarities which 
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cannot be defended: whatever is the relationship between an- 
thropology and economics, it cannot (on Mr. Mabbott’s own showing 
elsewhere) be the same as the relationship of either to political 
philosophy. Whatever else it is, political philosophy cannot be what 
is left over when the social sciences have staked their claims. 
Secondly, general principles which can be ** followed” and whose 
value lies in their applicability must have practical consequences 
implicit in them, and yet we are warned against expecting any but 
the most abstract conclusions from a political philosophy. And 
thirdly, the distinction, explicit in the otherwise most attractive 
simile of the ascent of the tower, between what ‘things’ are and 
how they look, is, I think, wholly misleading : if they look different, 
they are different, and if one ‘ thing ’ looks different the entire scene 
is different. And when one reaches the ground again, in what sense 
can we “ apply ” the view we had from the top of the tower ? 
However, Mr. Mabbot offers another and better method of under- 
standing what he means by political philosophy ; he directs us to 
the chapters of his book, observing that ‘* whatever the merits of the 
arguments advanced in them, these arguments are no part of social 
psychology, anthropology, jurisprudence, or any other empirical 
science”’. This I think is true. And if philosophy is (what I take 
it to be) saying something such that, if true, things would be as they 
are, much of the argument of these chapters is genuinely philoso- 
phical. But there are lapses which seriously disfigure it, lapses 
into an irrelevant practical attitude. What I have called the doc- 
trine of the ‘maximum city’ (which Mr. Mabbott attributes to 
Hegel) is designated as “‘ political absolutism ”’ or ‘* totalitarianism ”’, 
and its professors are said ‘‘ to make the State . . . the supreme and 
unique focus of man’s loyalty and affection ’’ and to advocate com- 
plete government control of all activities. The theory of Natural 
Rights is discussed as if it were, not an attempt to say something 
such that, if true, things would be as they are, but an attempt to set 
a limit to the activity of the State. The “ problem of the relations 
between different associations’ is presented as the problem of what 
relations ought to be made to prevail between them and the proper 
occasions of State intervention. The whole section on the place of the 
State is described as a discussion of ‘‘ what any government can do and 
ought to do’’. Hobbes is said to have “‘a low and cynical view 
of human nature ’’—epithets scarcely applicable to a philosophy 
of individualism. And Hegel is represented as preaching a doctrine 
about the “‘ proper powers of government’. In short, I think there 
is confusion between the point of view from which one might assert 
that ‘ the State is an association of a certain character, therefore its 
place in our lives is such and such, and if we observe it to be taking 
a place which ex hypothesi it cannot take, then there is something 
wrong with our observation’, and the point of view from which 
one might assert that ‘ the State is an association of a certain charac- 
ter, but since the exercise of that character is not necessarily 
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beneficial, we need to consider what it should be permitted to do 
and for this we require some information beyond our information 
about its character’. The first of these points of view I believe 
to be philosophical, and it is the point of view of Plato, of Hobbes, 
of Spinoza and of Hegel. The second is merely a view of the 
proper functions of government, and if we adopt it we may hope 
to be able to say whether a law is good or bad but we cannot 
prevent ourselves being led into all sorts of circumstantial considera- 
tions, and our conclusions will depend upon the kind of relation- 
ships we desire to cultivate (or are in the habit of cultivating) with 
other men and will be far from permanent. 

One further point may be mentioned here. Mr. Mabbott conceives 
a political philosophy as, necessarily, a ‘‘ theory of political obli- 
gation’; political obligation is regarded as a datum which the 
philosopher must analyse and of which he may hope to find a ground 
and limits. Now, an obligation is something we owe; it is a 
practical relationship between two or more men. In the simile 
of the ascent of the tower, it is something visible at the ground 
level. No doubt it, or propositions in which it is expressed, stand 
in need of analysis ; but we cannot be certain, until we have made 
the ascent, that it is not one of the ‘things’ which will be invisible 
from half way up let alone from the top. And if it is invisible, 
it can form no part of a political philosophy. Consequently, I 
think it is a mistake (unless we know in advance that it will appear, 
and appear unchanged at all levels) to assume that a political 
philosophy must be cast in the form of a theory of political ob- 
ligation. Of course, every political philosophy must show what has 
become of political obligation—just as it must show what has 
become of everything else visible at ground level—but this is different 
from treating political obligation as an irreducible concept. 

If one asks oneself what is the root presupposition which governs 
Mr. Mabbott’s manner of considering the problems of political 
philosophy and the conclusions he reaches, I think the answer will 
be—‘ everything is what it is, and not another thing’. Everywhere 
there is the attempt to circumscribe, to determine limits; and the 
relations between things are always taken to be external to the things 
themselves. This attitude certainly provides a great and valuable 
discipline to thought. It enables Mr. Mabbott to write some ex- 
cellent pages in criticism of the notion of a collectivity, and on the 
current jargen— society’, ‘community’, ‘group’, ‘ State ’—of 
contemporary political philosophy. But it does not always serve 
him so well. It gives to his world a strangely atomistic appearance : 
external and internal, self and others, social and non-social are 
assigned to separate compartments; no activity is permitted to have 
any relevant consequences beyond its intended consequences; what 
the State cannot “ directly produce or control ”’ is outside the area of 
the State; we are urged “to think concretely about the law’’, 
but the law is never allowed to be anything but a number of separate, 
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independent laws, each made by a legislature and each prescribing 
and compelling a specific action; and human behaviour is never 
allowed to be anything but a number of separate and independent 
actions. 

This attitude is, of course, a handicap when Mr. Mabbott is 
making historical judgments or considering things from a practical 
standpoint. To say that “the political and economic theory of laissez 
faire”’ was “ developed by Adam Smith from the individualism of 
Locke’, and that “the results of laissez faire in the industrial 
field are well-known and only a few instances need be cited ”’ (the 
instances being confined to the conditions of child employment), 
is, surely, too gross an abridgment to be allowed to stand. And it 
is one thing to hold that there is “‘ no a priori grounds for State action ”’ 
in many departments of industry, but it is an unfortunate abridg- 
ment to conclude that, on this account, a claim to interfere “‘ must 
be determined in each case by empirical enquiry ” into the probable 
‘* success ’’ of State action, if ** success ’’ means (asit appears to mean) 
‘economic success’ in each case taken separately. But this atom- 
istic presupposition comes most powerfully into play when Mr. 
Mabbott is dealing philosophically with ‘ the individual’ and with 
that association of individuals which he calls ‘ the State ’. 

“ Individuals’, “ private selves”’, are Mr. Mabbott’s starting 
place. Each self is what it is, and not another thing. Its relations 
with other selves may determine what it does, but not what it is. 
Now that this ‘ individual ’ is something observable at ground level 
no one will doubt. And we may be grateful for Mr. Mabbott’s 
vigorous and convincing disposal of the notion of a “ collective 
mind’’. But that does not absolve us from considering who this 
‘ private individual’ is, where he came from and what are the 
necessary conditions of his existence. The ‘ private individual ’ 
as I understand him is an institution, a social, indeed for the most 
part a legal, creation, whose desires, emotions, ideas, intelligence, 
are social in their constitution. Nothing, I take it, is more certain 
than that this individual would collapse, like a body placed in a 
vacuum, if he were removed from the ‘ external’ social world which 
is the condition of his existence. This does not mean that he is 
part of a collective mind ; but it does mean that the last word has 
not been said by calling him ‘private’. Perhaps the greatest 
disservice the whole enterprise of establishing a collective mind 
or a corporate personality as a respectable philosophical conception 
has done in political philosophy is to stand in the way of a proper 
consideration of the nature of the individual, of the citizen himself. 
And further, the * individual ’ who is visible at ground level may have 
a different appearance when we have ascended the tower, and in 
Bosanquet’s words, ‘‘ the whole notion of man as one among others ”’ 
may dissolve. But even if this were to happen, it would be a disaster 
if on our return to ground level we should attempt to “ apply ’ 
what we had seen from the top; that leads only to the current 
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confusion of ‘ social service’ with activity the motive of which is 
self-abnegation. The ‘ private individual’ is an institution of the 
greatest value; the philosopher’s business is to discern the nature 
of his individuality. 

A political philosophy, may, I think, spring either from reflection 
upon the individual or from reflection upon the State; both roads 
lead to the same destination. Much of what Mr. Mabbott has to say 
about the State is the result of genuine philosophical reflection. 
But here again, the discussion is too often arrested just as it appeared 
to be coming to grips with the concrete situation. The chapter on 
the ends for which political organisation is necessary begins ex- 
cellently, but ought not some consideration to have been given to all 
that unavoidably follows in the train of an organisation to procure 
security, a standard of public behaviour and the orderly settlement 
of disputes? Is it saying something such that, if true, things 
would be as they are, to recognise in the law of marriage or of pro- 
perty only what this law commands or expressly permits? More- 
over, in spite of the admirably precise distinctions which abound in 
this discussion, I think we are given, in the main, a theory of legis- 
lation in place of a theory of law, and the consideration of the 
nature of the State is too often crowded out by a theory of the proper 
functions of government. 

The heart of Mr. Mabbott’s political philosophy is his distinction 
between social and non-social goods, and his belief that there are 
duties which men owe to men as men and not as members of a common 
association, ideal or actual. But I do not think that all who share 
his conviction that the ‘service of the common good’ does not 
exhaust the moral ideal, will find these distinctions satisfactory. 
We are agreed that we are considering only the activities of men who 
are associated with other men, who are, in fact, citizens. And it 
would appear that for men in this condition there can be no such 
thing as a non-social action or activity in the sense of a concrete 
action performed or activity pursued which is devoid of social 
consequences and which owes nothing to society. So long as a 
man is a member of an association, his actions and pursuits cannot 
avoid having social repercussions, if only because they modify or 
confirm his character and consequently his relation with those who 
are associated with him and hence the rules and customs of the 
association. It is, for example, impossible to isolate (as Mr. Mabbott 
tries to isolate) artistic activity (activity in pursuit of the beautiful) 
from social consequences merely on the ground that its social con- 
sequences depend upon “ publication or practical application ”’, 
neither of which are “essential conditions of the activity”. The 
fact that an activity has “ no practical end to serve ”’ does not deprive 
it of social consequences. And further, the spring of the actions and 
pursuits of such men cannot be insulated from the conditions of 
living in association with other men; it will always be a mis- 
direction of enterprise to attempt to separate what a man owes to 
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himself, in this respect, and what he owes to himself as a member of 
an asscciation. Neither the language of the poet nor the idiom of 
worship (even though it be private worship) is private, and both 
poetry and worship would, without them, be other than they are. 

Nevertheless, it may be that, even if there can be no such thing as 
non-social activity, there is a non-social good. And Mr. Mabbott 
suggests that actions performed solely because they are believed 
to be right (conscientious actions) and activity in pursuit of truth, 
beauty, holiness or freedom involve goods of this sort. By calling 
these goods “‘non-social’’ he means that their goodness is inde- 
pendent of the good or bad social consequences which spring from 
these activities, and that these goods cannot be procured or con- 
trolled by social activity. In short, there is a value in the motive 
from which an activity springs, and where the motive is not pro- 
curable or controllable by society, a non-social good may be said 
to exist. Occasionally Mr. Mabbott slips into a way of writing which 
looks as if he believed that there are concrete actions and activities 
which are non-social, but this, I think, is clearly impossible : ‘ acting 
from a certain motive’ is not a concrete situation unless the action 
were devoid of consequences, which is inconceivable. He is on 
firmer ground when he insists that there may be a value in some 
actions, in respect of their motives, which is non-social because it 
is “irrelevant” to, independent of the value that lies in their 
social consequences and because it is not procurable or controllable 
by society. 

Now the questions to be considered are, (1) Is the value that 
belongs, for example, to the conscientiousness of an action inde- 
pendent of the value of the consequences of the action? and (2) 
Is it true that the conscientiousness of an action is, in its spring, 
insulated from society ? I cannot see that either of these questions 
can be answered in the affirmative. In the first place, no association 
and certainly not the State, is indifferent to the motives of its 
members. The State to which we happen to belong is one which 
on many occasions approves of conscientious actions as such, 
which considers conscientiousness itself to be a social good and is 
prepared to protect it and to forgo certain other goods (or con- 
veniences) in favour of the good which belongs to conscientiousness. 
Conscientiousness here belongs to the common good. And where 
it does so it must be considered good on account of its place in the 
common good and it cannot, without further qualification, be a 
means of escape from the common good. The good that arises 
from conscientiousness or disinterestedness is not convincingly 
separated from the good which belongs to the consequences of 
actions. And in a society which gives no recognition whatever 
to conscientiousness as part of its common good, conscientiousness 
itself will have no significant value. I cannot follow the view 
which finds an ‘‘ absolute value’’ in conscientiousness: indeed, 
this talk of ‘ absolute values’ and ‘ intrinsic goods’ seems to me 
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defenceless against the sort of criticism which Mr. Mabbott brings 
to bear upon the idea of ‘ natural rights’. In the second place, 
though it is true that ex hypothesi the State cannot compel the dis- 
interestedness of disinterested activity, it would be a mistake to think 
that, on this account, the motives of actions are insulated from the 
State. Indeed, living as a member of an association is always an 
education in motive, and what cannot be compelled may yet be 
procured and can certainly be controlled. In the end, it is impossible 
to insulate actions themselves or even the motives of actions from 
their ‘external conditions’. Of course, a government which sets 
about the direct legal control of artistic, scientific or religious 
activity (beyond the control, often very material and going very 
deep, inherent in the civil and criminal law) would find that it had 
destroyed these activities ; but it should be recognised that wher- 
ever these activities are ‘ free ’, their freedom is the gift of the State : 
they are not ‘ naturally ’ free in Mr. Mabbott’s sense of freedom. 

The last point to be noticed concerns the duties said to be owed 
to men as men. And here again, I am not convinced that Mr. 
Mabbott has found an escape from the ‘ service of the common good ’. 
Why do I “ believe that I ought to pay my German bookseller ”’ ? 
If we say, ‘ Because I am a man and he is a man’, are we saying 
something such that, if true, things would be as they are? I 
think not. This is a duty put upon me by the service of the common 
good, not of an ideal society, but of my own State. And when, as 
in time of war, this ceases to be my duty as an Englishman and it 
becomes wrong even to attempt to pay him, it ceases, for the time 
being, to be a duty at all. There was a time when throughout the 
civilised world the ‘word of an Englishman’ was the common 
expression for a promise which would certainly be honoured— 
not because Englishmen had a high sense of duty towards men as 
men, but because they were educated in a high sense of duty, in this 
matter, to one another. To break one’s word to a Chinese was to let 
down, not the Chinese, but ‘the old school’ My view is, then, 
that I believe that the ‘ service to the common good ’ is an inadequate 
expression for the whole of a man’s duty, but that, in spite of a 
vigorous and illuminating attempt, I do not think Mr. Mabbott has 
succeeded in detecting the principle of its inadequacy. 


M. J. OAKESHOTT. 











VI—NEW BOOKS 


The Reach of the Mind. By J. B. Rutz, Professor of Psychology, Duke 
University, U.S.A. Pp. 188. Faber and Faber, London, 1948. 
10s. 6d. 


Dr. J. B. Rute is the Director of the Parapsychology Laboratory at 
Duke University, North Carolina, the only laboratory in the world which 
is wholly devoted to the experimental investigation of supernormal 
phenomena. Broadly speaking, his experimental method consists in estab- 
lishing what Professor Ryle has called ‘a divergence from the numerical 
odds-fraction’. For example, extra-sensory perception (ESP) is in- 
vestigated by means of the card-guessing technique. Zener cards are 
generally used. These resemble ordinary playing-cards, but there are 
only five different cards in each pack instead of fifty-two. By chance 
alone, therefore, the subject would be expected to make about one correct 
guess in five in a long series of trials. If it is found in a long series of trials 
that his correct guesses significantly exceed this proportion (in.the statisti- 
cian’s sense of the term ‘ significant’) we have evidence that some non- 
chance factor is operative. And since very elaborate precautions have 
been taken to ensure that the subject cannot perceive the cards in any 
normal manner, we have evidence that this non-chance factor is some 
form of supernormal cognition. 


Work on these lines began at Duke about 1930, and has been regularly © 


reported in the Journal of Parapsychology, published by the Duke University 
Press. Dr. Rhine’s earlier book Eztra-sensory Perception (1940) gave an 
account of some of the results. The present book is more ambitious. 
It has two aims. One is factual: to give a general survey of all the work 
done at Duke in the last eighteen years, and io state the main conclusions 
which appear to have been experimentally established. The second aim is 
theoretical : to discuss the bearing of those conclusions upon a philoso- 
phical problem or group of problems concerning the nature of the human 
mind and its relation to the rest of the universe. 

Dr. Rhine begins by distinguishing two conceptions of human person- 
ality. First, there is the traditional ‘ psychocentric’ conception which 
most of us are still taught in youth, and which is still the basis of most of 
our social institutions : the dualistic conception, which regards the human 
being as a compound of two distinct but interacting entities, mind and body. 
Secondly, there is the ‘cerebrocentric’ conception (either Epipheno- 
menalist or Behaviourist) which is accepted nowadays by the majority of 
scientifically educated persons, including the majority of professional 
psychologists. According to Dr. Rhine, the new experimental evidence 
shows decisively that the cerebrocentric conception is mistaken, and 
that some form of the psychocentric conception is right, though not 
necessarily the traditional theological version of it. 

First he considers extra-sensory perception (ESP). This term is 
equivalent to ‘telepathy and/or clairvoyance’. It is not a very happy 
one, though most psychical researchers now use it. Yor whatever 
telepathy and clairvoyance may be, they are not very like ordinary 
perception : they only resemble it in one way—in being means of acquiring 
information about matters of fact. Still, a new term was needed, because 
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in many experimental investigations it is impossible to distinguish between 
these two supernormal powers. _We often cannot tell whether the subject 
is clairvoyantly cognising the card itself, or is telepathically cognising 
the visual sensations of the experimenter who looks at it ; and the decision 
between these two explanations becomes still more difficult when the 
possibility of precognitive telepathy or precognitive clairvoyance is 
admitted. Now it does not seem possible to account for ESP by any 
hypothesis of physical radiations—at any rate if we use the words ‘ physical’ 
and ‘radiation’ in anything like their ordinary meaning. Distance in 
space appears to make no difference to it. The ‘ percipient’ and the 
‘ perceived ’ may be in the same room, or they may be many miles apart, 
even hundreds of miles. Stranger still, ESP appears to be indifferent to 
time too, at any rate in some degree. It may be precognitive, and it may 
be retrocognitive. There has long been evidence of this from well-attested 
spontaneous cases. There is now experimental evidence as well. 

In the second stage of Dr. Rhine’s argument, we are introduced to a 
phenomenon which is even stranger, if possible, than precognition. This 
is what he calls Psychokinesis or PK. (It is sometimes called Telekinesis. ) 
In PK the mind is supposed to cause changes in physical objects outside 
its own body, not by means of the nervous system and the muscular 
apparatus, but directly, by mere thought or ‘ will’. The reader must be 
warned that there has been some controversy about PK among British 
psychical researchers. Some experimental work has been done on the 
subject in this country, though not very much—nothing like as much 
as at Duke—and the results so far seem to be indecisive. The late Mr. 
Whately Carington did some experiments in the last few months of his 
life, and appears to have been satisfied of the reality of PK. But most 
British experimenters, if I am rightly informed, have had only chance 
results, though a few he.° ac results which were above chance but not 
significantly so. Neveriseless, the PK work done at Duke is undeniably 
impressive as it stands. We must admit, I think, that a prima facie case 
has been established, even though not a conclusive one ; and philosophers 
would do well to consider what Dr. Rhine has to say on the subject. 

What happens in a PK experiment is something like this. A die is 
repeatedly thrown, and the subject is asked to ‘ will’ high faces (i.e., he is 
to will that the die shall fall with 4, 5 or 6 spots uppermost). With some 
subjects, it is found that in a long series of throws the proportion of high 
faces significantly exceed the chance expectation. The same thing 
happens when the subject is asked to ‘ will’ low faces instead of high 
ones. It does not appear to matter how many dice are used. If anything, 
the effect is more marked when many dice are thrown at once. (In one 
experiment, ninety-six dice were thrown at once.) Again, it does not 
appear to matter whether the dice are thrown by hand or by a machine. 
The above-chance deviation is admittedly much smaller than it is in the 
best ESP cases, but it is still significant. 

If these results are accepted, what conclusions are to be drawn from 
them ? Clearly they tend to support the traditional belief in mind-brain 
interaction, and the dualistic conception of human nature which goes with 
it. For if Smith’s mind does act upon Smith’s brain, the process must be 
‘ psycho-kinetic ’. Conversely, believers in the old Interaction Theory 
have no right to be surprised at Dr. Rhine’s results. They have no doubt 
supposed hitherto that Smith’s brain is the only piece of matter which 
Smith’s mind ever acts upon in this direct and * psycho-kinetic’ way. 
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But there is no a priori reason why it should be. The question is a purely 
empirical one. If good empirical evidence is produced to show that 
Smith’s mind does sometimes act upon other pieces of matter in a like 
manner, the Dualist ought to accept that evidence in a spirit of Natural 
Piety. Of course if the Epiphenomenalist theory is true, it will follow 
that PK cannot occur at all, and Dr. Rhine’s results will have to be ex- 
plained away somehow. But whether Epiphenomenalism is true is again 
an empirical question. The arguments which support it are empirical 
ones, derived from physiology and the other biological sciences (for we 
need not waste much time on the a priori argument that the action of 
mind upon matter is ‘inconceivable’). It must therefore be logically 
possible that there should be adverse empirical evidence, whether we 
think or do not think that Dr. Rhine has in fact provided it. A Behaviour- 
ist, on the other hand, might conceivably accept Dr. Rhine’s evidence, 
but only at the cost of admitting that sub-vocal speech (the Behaviourist 
equivalent for Dr. Rhine’s ‘acts of will’) can have a direct effect on 
environmental objects: an admission savouring somewhat of primitive 
magic. 

Dr. Rhine makes two other observations about PK. The first is that in 
the PK tests with dice, etc., “mind-matter relations . . . can be studied 
in a simpler and more controllable situation than the thought-brain com- 
plex provides’. It is very much easier to study the movements of little 
cubes than the immensely complicated physical processes which go on in 
a living brain. Secondly, he maintains that there is a very close connexion 
between PK and ESP, so close that they can be regarded as two aspects 
of a single process. In clairvoyance, he says, the object cognised must be 
causing some change in the cognising mind. He then argues, if I follow 
him correctly, that here as elsewhere there can be no action without 
reaction ; if A acts upon B, B must also be acting in some way upon A. 
He concludes that in clairvoyance ‘the mind therefore does something 
to the object, even though that something be too slight to be detected’ ; 
when clairvoyance occurs, PK must be occurring too. Thus, given the 
existence of ESP, the existence of PK could have been inferred deductively, 
even before the empirical evidence for PK had been discovered (p. 73). 
I feel uneasy about this argument. Does it follow that because we have 
succeeded in devising a ‘causal theory’ of ordinary sense-perception, 
we must also hold a causal theory of ESP (with a very much shorter causal 
chain of cause)? On the contrary, it might conceivably be an ultimate 
fact about the mind that it is in a direct relation all the time with an in- 
definitely large number of environmental objects ; and that the function 
of the sense-organs and afferent nerves is to put biologically-useful blinkers 
on it, by forcing it to attend only to those environmental objects which are 
biologically relevant. In that case, normal sense perception would need a 
causal explanation, but clairvoyance would not; it would rather be the 
absence of clairvoyance which would need one. In any case, our evidence for 
the ordinary physical and physiological explanation of normal perception is 
purely empirical, whatever difficulty epistemologists may have in making 
sense of it. Is there any empirical evidence to support a parallel theory 
of ESP? And even granting the parallelism, is it really true that in ordinary 
sense-perception the perceiver acts upon the perceived, as well as the 
perceived on the perceiver? In touch, no doubt, the percipient’s body 
causes @ change in the object touched, though I cannot see that his mind 
does. But in sight or hearing, do I do anything to the external object 
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which I see or hear? Or is the scene of operations to be transferred to 
the sensory centres in the brain, and are we to suppose that when a visual 
or auditory sensation occurs the sentient mood reacts somehow on those 
very same brain cells, and causes a physical change in them? Perhaps, 
but is there any empirical evidence that it does ? No doubt when the 
sensation occurs, the mind does often act upon other brain cells, namely 
on the motor centres. But this is not relevant to Dr. Rhine’s argument, 
which requires that it should act upon the sensory centres themselves. 

If I am right, Dr. Rhine has not shown that whenever there is ESP 
there must also be PK. But he also argues, conversely, that whenever 
there is PK there must also be ESP, and this argument is a much more 
plausible one. For how can the subject control the movements of a falling 
die (or of many dice falling at once) unless he somehow perceives the 
physical position of the die at the critical moment when the PK ‘ force’ 
is to be applied ? He cannot perceive this in any normal manner; the 
dice fall much too quickly for normal sight to follow their movements with 
the accuracy which would be needed. Therefore he must be perceiving 
them extra-sensorily, t.e., by clairvoyance. 

This argument again assumes that PK must be analogous to our normal 
action upon environmental objects in one respect at least, namely, in 
being guided or controlled by perception of some kind (like the action of 
poking at a die with a long thin rod, or influencing the direction of its 
motion by squirting a stream of water atit). Is this assumption necessarily 
right ? If it was, I do not see how Dr. Rhine could also be right in as- 
suming that the action of mind upon brain is also a case of PK. When I 
move my little finger, does my mind have to perceive the brain cells in the 
motor centres (unconsciously and clairvoyantly) in order to direct its 
‘mental energy’ into the appropriate parts of the nervous system ? 
Perhaps, but there is no evidence that it does. And yet this operation 
would seem to be at least as delicate as changing the direction of move- 
ment of a die, and as much in need of perceptual guidance. Again, let 
us ask ourselves what a Vitalistic biologist would say about such organic 
processes as growth, or assimilation of food, or the healing of wounds. 
It is relevant to ask this question, for if PK does really occur, there is 
something to be said for old-fashioned Vitalism after all. Would the 
Vitalist say that the yvx7 or vital principle perceives the parts of the 
organism which are in need of nutriment or repair at a particular moment, 
and can only ensure that the appropriate chemical substances reach the 
part of the body which needs them, if it is able to watch them as they go ? 
(We may notice that Dr. Rhine himself regards psycho-somatic healing 
as a form of PK.) I think that there would be something logically vicious 
about such an explanation. For if the vital principle acts in this kind 
of way it is nothing but a little man—a very sharp-sighted and preter- 
naturally skilful homunculus—who somehow manages the human body 
from inside. And then the same problem will arise over again about the 
internal arrangements of the homunculus himself. It does not follow that 
all forms of vitalistic theory are absurd. But this ‘ anthropomorphic ’ 
form of it—the form of it which Dr. Rhine’s argument would suggest— 
does seem to be untenable. 

These are the difficulties we get into, if we try to think of PK as a 
‘perceptually guided’ process, in the way that threading a needle or 
poking something with a rod are perceptually guided. Is there any other 
conceptual model which we might use instead? The only one I can 
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suggest is ideo-motor behaviour. We might perhaps suppose that ordinary 
ideo-motor behaviour is just a special case of something more general, 
and that all ideas have an inherent tendency to execute themselves or 
realise themselves by means of material movements. If they cannot 
manage it inthe ordinary way by means of the nervous system and mus- 
cular apparatus of their owner, perhaps they sometimes manage it tele- 
pathically by affecting some other mind and making use of Ais nervous 
system and muscles. (Automatic writing may be an example of this.) 
If they cannot manage it in that way, perhaps they sometimes manage it 
directly, without using any nervous system at all: provided they are not 
inhibited, as they usually will be, by other adverse ideas—for example, 
by the fixed idea in the mind of the subject himself, or of the bystanders, 
that ‘such things simply do not happen’. This suggestion may well be 
utter nonsense, of course. But if there is anything in it, the connexion 
between PK and ESP is much less close than Dr. Rhine believes. It 
would still be true, all the same, that they have a very important negative 
feature in common. Neither of them would operate indirectly, by the 
mediation of the nervous system, as ordinary perception and ordinary 
voluntary action do. ESP would be independent of the afferent parts of 
the nervous system, and PK would be independent of the efferent parts of 
it. In both cases there would be a direct or unmediated relationship 
between the mind and other entities. 

There are many other points in Dr. Rhine’s book which should interest 
the philosophical reader, whether he is a methodologist, or an epistemologist 
or a moralist. The discussion of free will and precognition in Chapter 5 
will provide healthy exercise for the analytically-minded. The problem is 
essentially the same as the old problem of reconciling free will with the 
non-inferential prescience of God; and the solution which Boethius 
offered for the old theological problem (De Consolatione Philosophiae, 
Book V) may perhaps apply to this modern ‘ parapsychological ’ version 
too. Students of methodology will be interested in Dr. Rhine’s discussion 
of the ‘ decline effect’ which appears to be a common feature of all para- 
psychological experiments (Chapter 10). And linguistic analysts might pro- 
fitably consider the questions posed in Chapter 9, ‘How normal are Psi 
capacities ?’ (I think they might find that the emotive meaning of the 
word ‘ normal’ has a good deal of relevance to the issue, and they might 
have something to say about ‘ persuasive definitions ’.) 

Chapters 11 and 12, the last two chapters of the book, will interest the 
plain man, as well as the philosopher and the psychical researcher. I 
shall only make two remarks on Chapter 12 ‘ Consequences for relations 
among men’. One is that Dr. Rhine’s estimate of the present status of 
the problem of survival, and his suggestions about the way in which it 
should be tackled, see to me eminently sensible. On the other hand, his 
contention that the general acceptance of the ‘ psychocentric’ view of 
human nature would necessarily result in better relations among men 
seems much more disputable. Some of the most devastating wars we 
know of—for instance the Albigensian crusade and the Thirty Years War— 
occurred in the Ages of Faith, when a ‘spiritual’ concepticn of human 
nature was accepted by almost everyone. 

Chapter 11, ‘ Prospects of application’, calls for more comment. 
Indeed it is one of the most exciting chapters in the book. Dr. Rhine 
begins by pointing out that both ESP and PK are at present unreliable 
and elusive capacities, and he asks what makes them so. He answers, 
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rightly I think, that it is their unconscious or unintrospectible character ; 
the subject has no means of knowing whether his ‘ shots ’ are right or wrong. 
Could this obstacle be removed in some way ? Dr. Rhine suggests various 
methods, direct and indirect, by which it might possibly be removed or 
circumvented : hypnosis, or the use of drugs, or one of the systems of 
psychological and psycho-physical exercises such as has long been practised 
in the Far East. He thinks the time has come when such methods of 
lowering or altering the threshold of consciousness should be experimentally 
investigated by psychical researchers. 

Let us now assume that the obstacle will be removed some day, and that 
ESP will be brought under conscious control and thereby made reliable. 
What consequences may be expected to follow? Dr. Rhine offers some 
interesting speculations on this (he says emphatically that they are only 
speculations). The chief consequence, he thinks, would be ‘to turn a 
searchlight upon all the secrets of man and nature’. Dr. Rhine seems to 
welcome this prospect, on the ground that the plans of every malefactor 
would be detected as soon as they were formed; war, and large-scale 
crime too, would no longer be possible. No doubt. But would social life 
be possible either, if the secrets of all hearts were revealed ? The complete 
abolition of all privacy—a Behaviourist’s paradise, though attained by 
most un-Behaviouristic means—is a state of affairs almost too horrible 
to be contemplated. But perhaps we need not despair. There may be 
a way of escape, though Dr. Rhine himself suggests none. If we do ever 
acquire conscious control of ESP, perhaps we shall also gain conscious 
control of the means of screening ourselves against it. The ‘screen’, 
no doubt, would have to be mental, not physical, since ESP seems to be 
a non-physical process. But some such screen must exist already, though 
we have no idea how it works, since there are people who are ‘ bad’ 
telepathic agents ; in other words, their thoughts and emotions are not 
detectable even by ‘ good’ telepathic percipients. Let us hasten, before 
it is too late, to investigate what this salutary ‘ badness’ depends upon. 


H. H. Price. 


Inevitable Peace. Cart Joacnim Friepricu. Pp. xiv + 294. Harvard 
University Press (London: Geoffrey Cumberlege). 15s. 


Tue title of this book is not a helpful guide to its contents. Prof. Friedrich 
holds that Kant had something important to say about the establishment 
of world peace and that two of his smaller works contain the essence of his 
view on this point. These are his essay Zum Hwigen Frieden of 1795, 
of which a new translation is provided in an appendix (pp. 243-81), and 
his earlier Idee zu einer allgemeinen Geschichte in weltbriirgerliche Absicht 
(1784). These, however, require interpretation in the light of Kant’s 
other works on moral and political subjects from the Grundlegung (1785) 
to the Streit der Fakultdten (1798) and of the general metaphysical position 
formulated in the three Critiques. Prof. Friedrich writes as an expert 
on this subject and his documentation is extensive and well chosen. It is, 
therefore, a pity that he has elected to refer to the comparatively rare 
Cassirer edition of the works of Kant instead of the standard Akademie 
Ausgabe. The substance of Prof. Friedrich’s contention is as follows. 
Kant -was one of the most important of the long line of writers who have 
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tried to make sense of the notion of a non-empirical jus naturale. He 
insisted rightly against Hobbes, Hume and other naturalist thinkers that 
the law of freedom, which is normative, can never be derived from or 
made to depend upon psychological generalisations which are purely 
factual. He was therefore convinced that ‘ Wars ought not to occur” 
was significant and in some sense true, although “ Wars have causes ” 
was certainly true too. 

Admittedly this is just a special case of the general question ‘‘ How is 
freedom possible ?”’ but it is a case to which Kant devoted a lot of thought 
and his conclusion is interesting. As outlined in the Idea for a Universal 
History it is that wars must be regarded as part of the teleology of nature. 
They compel us to overcome our natural slothfulness and develop our 
faculties to the full. A similar account of bugs and tape worms occurs in 
the Critique of Judgment (§ 67). But these stimuli are necessary only 
at a low cultural level. We can get along without them when we under- 
stand the factual situation rather better. Hence war can be abolished 
if men are prepared to take the necessary steps (which consist in the 
acceptance of an effective international organisation), but it is none the 
less inevitable at the level of the realm of nature. There are obvious 
objections to this as an attempt to reconcile the notion of freedom with 
that of natural necessity, and Prof. Friedrich does not claim that Kant 
solved the problem he set himself. But he does think that Kant provides 
a useful basis for further enquiry and I am inclined to agree with him. 

The line of development which Prof. Friedrich favours is sketched in 
his interesting but avowedly tentative discussion of Marxism. Marx 
was convinced, just as Kant had been, that war (in his case, the class 
struggle) was inevitable, and that the peace which would ensue (the classless 
society) was inevitable too. The classless society and the Kingdom of Ends 
in which the state disappears are indistinguishable from one another. 
It is indeed a pity that Marx’s knowledge of Kant was limited to a few 
Hegelian misrepresentations. 

Kant and Marx, then, do provide between them an interesting and import- 
ant view about war. The trouble is that neither they nor Prof. Freidrich 
give any clear indication of what we should do about it now. I do not 
see how they could do this, since it is not a philosopher’s job. But I have 
an uneasy feeling that Prof. Friedrich thinks differently on this point. 
I may be mistaken, but I fancy he believes that political philosophy may 
provide practical advice as to the drafting of constitutions by U.N.O. 
or its successors, and this is a complete and dangerous mistake. If that is 
wanted, Machiavelli rather than Kant is the man to consult. 

T. D. WELDON. 


The Metamorphosis of Philosophy. By Jown OvuLtton WIspom. Cairo: 
Al-Maaref Press, 1947. Pp. viii + 224. Sole Agent in Great Britain : 
Basil Blackwell, Oxford. Price in Great Britain: 12s. 6d. 


Mr. J. O. Wispom’s thesis in The Metamorphosis of Philosophy is that the 
victory of logical analysis over traditional speculative philosophy is both 
decisive and Pyrrhic. Almost half the book is devoted to an account of 
the revolution that began in 1903 with Moore’s Refutation of Idealism and 
Russell’s Principles of Mathematics. It is to be regretted that so well-worn 
a tale is allowed to occupy so much space, since Mr. Wisdom’s exposition 
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contributes little that is new or illuminating. A short preface, with refer- 
ences to sources for readers not already familiar with them, would surely 
have sufficed. Mr. Wisdom’s original contribution begins at Chapter VII 
and is more worthy of critical attention. He points out that the elaborate 
logico-analytic apparatus used to refute metaphysics is unnecessary, since 
the conclusion that metaphysics is NonSense follows directly from the 
assumption that ‘Sense’ can be identified either with the propositions of 
Common Sense or with propositions that are—to speak loosely—empirically 
verifiable. For the metaphysicians have admitted all along, nay claimed 
that their propositions belonged to neither of these classes. They “ would 
stress that speculation has always been claimed to transcend sense-experi- 
ence, and that it must ipso facto be incapable of being defined in terms of 
ordinary meanings of words or empirical verifications. He might even 
... Say that speculative statements were TransSense. What, then, 
would be the difference between the logico-analytic judgement that specu- 
lation is NonSense and the speculative one that it is TransSense ? ” (p. 131). 
The point is a fair one ; but Mr. Wisdom gives the impression that the sole, 
or at least the main purpose of logical analysis is the elimination of Bradley 
and Bosanquet. Yet it surely has uses both in clearing up technical 
problems in logic and in helping ordinary people to avoid making the kind 
of mistakes that they in fact do make about ‘the average man’ and 
‘England is a monarchy ’. 

In the course of the discussion three points emerge which tend to show 
that the logico-analytic attack somehow misfires. 

(i) As already shown, logical analysis merely convicts metaphysics of not 
being something that it looked like being but never claimed to be. 

(ii) Like the heroes in Valhalla, metaphysics survives the onslaught 
which kills it. This is shown partly by the fact that it still exists outside 
logico-analytic circles but mainly by the fact that the latest logico-analysts 
avowedly make use of utterances that are as NonSensical as those of the 
metaphysician. Such utterances, though they may lack meaning, clearly 
have a purpose. (Mr. John Wisdom’s ‘* Philosophical Perplexity ”, Proc. 
Ar. Soc. 1936-37 is cited as an example of this technique.) 

(iii) Metaphysics can be understood—not, perhaps, in the straight- 
forward way in which propositions are understood—but in some strange 
sense of ‘ understood ’ that might turn out to be analogous with * He under- 
stands children ’ or ‘ Nobody understands me ’. 

Briefly (and inadequately), Mr. Wisdom’s solution of these difficulties is 
that logico-analysis is not enough. To understand metaphysics what is 
needed is an application of psycho-analysis or, as he calls it, Psychocentrics. 
“Such an application of psycho-analysis will, I hope, demonstrate in con- 
crete detail how metaphysical assertions are symptomatic of a philosopher's 
inmost psychicallife, of whose nature and existence he is unaware ”’ (p. 182). 
This theory can easily be shown to account for the three puzzling facts 
mentioned above. Metaphysical utterances are unverifiable because they 
*symptomatically-express ’ facts but do not directly express them. They 
defy annihilation, because repressed emotions, denied one outlet, will 
always find another. And the metaphysician ‘ gets across’ because the 
reader finds that the writer’s utterances can be used to symptomatically- 
express his own emotions. Furthermore we can now see why the meta- 
physician must refuse to accept the analyst’s challenge to bring his con- 
cepts before the bar of Common Sense and Verification. To fulfil its pur- 
pose a symbol (in the psycho-analytic sense) must not reveal the nature of 
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what it symbolises. Ambiguity and all the other crimes in the logico- 
analyst’s calendar are therefore virtues in a metaphysical system. The 
analyst who tries to ‘ cure’ the metaphysician by means of a logical tech- 
nique is like a father who tries rationally to disprove his son’s belief in 
Father Christmas ; and he fails for the same reason. 

Mr. Wisdom makes the additional and important point that speculative 
philosophers are not merely expressing their own neuroses but those of 
their time, and even of the future; hence much of their abiding interest. 

The greatest merit in this book lies in the fact that Mr. Wisdom has seen 
that metaphysics must be not merely eliminated but explained. Any 
philosopher who sees the force of the logico-analytic attack but remains 
unwilling to discount all traditional philosophy as so much misguided 
claptrap must face this fact, whether or not he is convinced by Mr. Wisdom’s 
explanation. The explanation itself is sure to arouse opposition. Mr. 
Wisdom defends himself admirably against the obvious criticism that if 
philosophy in general is not true but ‘ symptomatically-expressive ’, then 
his thesis is not true either. A more friendly critic might, however, raise 
the following objections :-— 

(i) Mr. Wisdom has accepted too easily from the logico-analysts the rigid 
distinction between metaphysics and Sense. Have not speculative ideas 
played a large part in the creation of science ? Is not ‘ the Unconscious ’ 
itself a speculative idea ? The cap fits better on Hegel or Bradley than on 
Democritus or Descartes, Leibniz or Freud. 

(ii) To establish his thesis, as Mr. Wisdom would be the first to admit, 


ordinary empirical methods would have to be used in support of the trans- 


cendental argument he in fact uses. We should have to know from inde- 
pendent sources that some philosophers had neuroses before we could 
accept the fact of indulging in philosophy as evidence for the existence of a 
neurosis. And the case would be greatly strengthened if we could prove a 
connexion between specific metaphysical outlets (e.g., Substance, Unity, 
Certainty) and specific neuroses. So far Mr. Wisdom has argued for a 
speculative hypothesis because it would, if true, explain certain puzzling 
facts. The next stage must be the independent verification of the hypo- 
thesis, and it is to be hoped that Mr. Wisdom will attempt this task. 
P. NowE..-SmItH. 


Existentialism and Humanism. By JEaN-Pavut Sartre. Translation and 
Introduction by Philip Mairet. London: Methuen and Co. Ltd., 
1948. Pp. 70. Price 5s. 


In this volume, first published in French in 1946, M. Sartre offers a popular- 
ized account of his philosophy of existence. His primary intention is to 
clear existentialism of imputations by Marxist and Christian critics, who 
have seen in it a denial of responsibility, optimism, and human solidarity, 
and an encouragement to inaction, isolation, and relativism. M. Sartre’s 
reply to all these charges is that existentialism is a doctrine of humanism. 
This assertion leads him to propound one of the least thought-out doctrines 
in the field of existentialist literature. For to substantiate it he attempts 
to show that pure subjectivity, the fashioning of individual existence, 
implies a sense of responsibility for the whole of mankind. Man, for M. 
Sartre, is free, and no one doubts that responsibility also means being free, 
i.e. making decisions according to one’s own judgement. Responsibility, 
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however, means more than freedom : it represents a conjunction of freedom 
and constraint. ‘ We are responsible for certain things, if these are expected 
of us, i.e. if we have duties. M. Sartre’s argument now is that subjectivity 
also constrains, that though man may choose this or that or even choose 
not to choose at all, choose he must (for he cannot ex hypothesi choose not 
to be free), and thus he is ‘condemned to be free’. The constraint of 
which M. Sartre here speaks is not of the same kind as that which curtails 
man’s freedom in a position of responsibility. The mere necessity of having 
to choose, though it may make a man ‘ responsible’ for what he is in the 
sense that he is what he makes himself, does not constitute a man’s respon- 
sibility for all men nor a reason why ‘nothing can be better for us unless it 
is better for all’. Thus no case for responsibility in the accepted sense can 
be made out on M. Sartre’s premisses, and with it his claim for humanism 
falls to the ground. 

Obviously, this claim is something not naturally belonging to the heart 
of existentialist speculation but arises from some extraneous source, possibly 
from a confused reminiscence of Husserl’s notion of man’s predisposition 
towards ‘ entire humanity ’, or from the exigencies of controversy or popu- 
larization. The only other explanation that can be advanced for M. Sartre’s 
equation of existentialism with humanism is that man’s subjectivity from 
which he starts is not the fact without presuppositions and the genuine 
finding of a ‘ primitive ’ attitude which he thinks it is, but a superimposed 
dogma concerning human nature, a preconceived theory of existence. In 
this respect some of what M. Naville has to say in the discussion appended 
to the volume is pertinent. 

Also, it is important here to keep in mind the relationship between ex- 
istentialism and phenomenology. What the translator of M. Sartre’s book 
says about it in the introduction is, for all its clarity, far from being search- 
ing enough. For his account of phenomenology illustrates the theory of the 
gestalt psychologists and perhaps the methods of the psychological pheno- 
menology of Husserl ; but it leaves altogether unexplained how this kind of 
phenomenology, according to which the essence of experience is the ground 
of its existence, can give rise to a doctrine of existentialism, according to 
which existence precedes essence. This can be accomplished only if pheno- 
menology is explained in the terms of a thoroughly presupposition-less exam- 
ination of Being (ontology) such as Heidegger has attempted to carry out. 
The fundamental and sincere rejection of everything taken for granted by 
common-sense, by the theoretical consciousness, and even by the psycholo- 
gical phenomenologists (e.g. their distinction between consciousness and 
being), is the link between phenomenology and existentialism. And it is 
here that M. Sartre, with his defence of existentialism as a doctrine true to 
humanism, falls short of a standard set by his own philosophy. 

W. von LEYDEN. 


An Historical Introduction to Modern Philosophy. By Hucgu MILurEr. 
New York: The Macmillan Company, 1947. Pp. x + 615. 25s. 


Ir would be a mistake to suppose from the title of this book that it is 
primarily historical. Professor Miller has a problem to solve, the problem, 
to use his own words, of “ the relationship of theory to practice or more 
concretely, of science to government’. There is, he believes, observable 
in all past history “a living connection between science and government, 
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i.e. between man’s conception of nature at large or reality, and his social 
pattern”. Unfortunately, however, in modern times (from Descartes 
onwards) a schism has developed between the two. Science has seemed 
to demand more and more “the postulate of natural necessity”’. 
Rationalism in philosophy and absolutism in politics are the natural 
accompaniment of this sort of view. On the other hand American 
political thought has moved in the direction of democracy. But demo- 
cratic doctrine demands “ the postulate of individual freedom ”’, it affirms 
the absoluteness of the individual and his power to determine in some 
way all general or universal character. An empirical philosophy would 
support this sort of outlook, and indeed Hume, by successfully challenging 
the dogma of natural necessity, was ‘“‘the true inaugurator of modern 
political theory’. Empiricism, however, has found it difficult to do 
justice to the rational element in science, and easily degenerates into 
scepticism. Thus still “‘in our scientific and economic activities we do 
obeisance to natural necessity, but in our political practice we still affirm 
freedom. This inner contradiction has long defeated thought, and to-day 
it endangers human sanity.” Professor Miller believes that recent 
developments in logic and science have made it possible to arrive at 
* philosophical truth ’’, which at last solves this contradiction, but as a 
necessary preliminary he engages in a study of Western philosophy 
beginning with the Greeks and ending with contemporary pragmatism 
and positivism. Throughout he has in mind the “ancient controversy ” 
between rationalism, emphasising the logical criterion of truth, and em- 
piricism, emphasising the criterion of fact. 


The historical survey, as indeed the whole book, is written in a clear’ 


and unpretentious style, which makes pleasant reading, and useful short 
bibliographies are appended to each chapter. Professor Miller might 
himself feel that the chapters on Greek philosophy (particularly Plato) 
call for some reconsideration in the light of Dr. Popper’s book, The Open 
Society and its Enemies, which presumably was published too late to be 
used and is not mentioned in the bibliography. (R. H. 8S. Crossman’s 
Plato To-day {published 1937) is also omitted). The chapter on “the 
revolutionary intellectual shift’ involved in the early Christian outlook 
provides an interesting treatment of a factor which the professional 
philosopher may tend to neglect, and the chapter on “the concept of 
evolution in Science and Philosophy” is important particularly in view 
of the subsequent discussion in the final chapter. 

It is, however, perhaps the last two of the four main sections of the 
book, “‘Contemporary Philosophy” and ‘‘ The Future”, which are of 
most interest. In these Professor Miller develops his own solution of 
the problem he has set, using towards it recent developments in physics 
and the work of Russell and Whitehead in Principia Mathematica. The 
solution may best be given in his own words (p. 553): ‘‘ The two criteria 
of truth, logic and particular fact, are really one and the same criterion. 
True rationalism is empiricism, empiricism is altogether rational. The 
logical criterion is nothing else than the empirical demand, explicitly 
extended to require deference to all particular fact.’ The rationalist 
was wrong in supposing that logic was somehow descriptive of nature, 
and that consequently individual things and particular events must be 
determined by natural necessity. The postulate of natural necessity is 
as out of place in science as in politics. Both alike demand the postulate 
of individual freedom ; both alike are based on the “ philosophic truth ” 
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that ‘‘ Reality is individual being ’’, and “‘ to accept scientific evidence 
and subscribe to scientific truth is to stand upon the principle of demo- 
cratic justice ”’. 

Professor Miller at one point describes his solution as ‘simple’, but 
he would perhaps himself agree that it raises a large number of extremely 
difficult topics. Indeed the notion of “ philosophical truth ”’ itself, to 
which he frequently refers, and to which he plainly attaches the highest 
importance, is not an easy one. “ That real being is identical with 
individual being”’ is frequently described as a “ philosophical truth” 
(e.g. p. 366), on p. 557 as a “‘ metaphysical truth ” ; on p. 543 philosophical 
truth apparently says “something absolute and incontrovertible about 
this world ’’, and on p. 564 we are said to have “ knowledge of an absolute 
sort, or wisdom ... in the philosophical insight into the identity of 
real with individual being”. It looks from this as though the proposition 
“real being is identical with individual being’ might be an a priori 
synthetic truth—a conclusion which Professor Miller might not perhaps 
welcome. On the other hand this “truth” is also described (p. 367) 
as “‘a presupposition ... which conditions all scientific hypothesis 
whatsoever ” (this has a Kantian ring about it, but Professor Miller is 
severe on Kant’s “ positivism”), and immediately following as a 
* postulate’. But a postulate could hardly be said to yield knowledge 
of an absolute sort. Again, in regard to morals, the suggestion on p. 557 
seems to be that we should be just (i.e. respect individual being) because 
“every injustice done to individual being of necessity recoils on the 
doer’, and the passage goes on to say that “‘ this is the moral law of 
nature’. But it is not clear in what sense this is a ‘‘ moral” law at all ; 
and the general recommendation seems to be: be just because it pays. 

Perhaps, however, enough has been said to indicate the range and 
interest of Professor Miller’s discussion. This is an ambitious book, 
in that it is not afraid of large syntheses, nor of tackling a large number 
of difficult problems in its stride. Consequently the reader may be liable 
to quarrel with some, perhaps with many, of the things Professor Miller 
says; but he certainly should not fail to be interested and stimulated. 


R. C. Cross. 


Sociologie Générale. By EvGkNE Duprtez, Presses Universitaires de 
France, 1948. Pp. 398. 


Tuis book is a formal and in the opinion of the reviewer sterile attempt 
at a systematic typology of societies. It treats of such abstractions as 
le rapport social, le groupe social, la symbiose sociale, les instincts sociaux, 
force et structure, naissance et dissolution des sociétés, la vie en groupe et 
Vindividu, and so forth, and tries to organise them into a conceptual 
system. The treatment is in the philosophical tradition, being a dialect- 
ical analysis of concepts rather than an inductive analysis of observed 
behaviour. In this respect the author follows the methodology of certain 
German sociologists in their attempts at systematic classification, and his 
book may perhaps be of greater interest to logicians than to sociologists 
in England, for English sociology has for the most part an empirical tradi- 
tion behind it. 

It is rarely that the author gives evidence that his formulations are 
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based on a study of the considerable literature on actual societies, including 
the many detailed sociological investigations which have been made 
during the last fifty years, and it is seldom that he even illustrates his 
theorems by other than hypothetical examples. Consequently the book 
lacks a sense of reality and sometimes gives the impression of being an 
elaboration of arid commonplaces, such as the following. “ D’aprés le 
nombre des individus impliqués dans la relation, les rapports sociaux sont 
singuliers, collectifs ou mixtes” (p. 11). “ Aw point de vue de la durée, on 
classera les rapports sociaux en éphéméres, durables, et permanents” (p. 11). 
““Un groupe social ou une société est une collection @individus unis entre 
eux et distingués des autres individus par des rapports sociaux positifs et 
complémentaires”’ (p. 20). “En résumé et sous une forme plus portative, 
d@ apres le mode caractéristique de cohésion, quatre espéces de groupes sociaux : 
familles ou parentés, groupes de force, groupes de croyance ou d opinion, 
groupes d’échanges” (p. 41). 

Analytical abstractions of this kind are doubtless necessary but they 
are too deductive and too arbitary unless constantly tested for truth and 
utility by reference to the body of descriptive facts. There are close on 
four hundred pages of them relieved by only occasional references to 
historic or contemporaneous societies, and it may be doubted whether 
systematisations of so abstract a character have much heuristic value. 
The formulations may be true but they neither arise out of, nor can be 
used as tools of, sociological research. 


E. E. Evans-PrRITCHARD 


An Introduction to Ethics. By Witu1am Litiiz. London: Methuen, 
1948. Pp. 354. 12s. 6d. 


EssENTIALLY for the first year student, this book is in effect a twentieth 
century substitute for McKenzie’s Manual of Ethics which the author 
used while teaching in the University of the Panjab. In the selection and 
arrangement of topics discussed and in adopting the systematic rather than 
the historical approach, Dr. Lillie follows his prototype closely. His 
treatment is, however, simpler, less diffuse, and has the advantage of avoid- 
ing “the now unfamiliar language of late nineteenth century idealism ”’. 
An admirable introductory chapter is followed by three chapters on moral 
psychology (based on McDougall) and moral epistemology. Here more 
space might perhaps have been devoted to the problems raised in these 
fields by psycho-analysis and logical positivism. Eight chapters analyse 
‘theories of the moral standard’ (relativist, intuitionist, hedonist, etc.) 
and five discuss problems of theory and practice, individual and state, 
rights and duties, virtue, and the relation of ethics to religion and meta- 
physics. In these chapters, extensive and able use is made at an ele- 
mentary level of the ethical writings of Moore, Broad, Ewing, Paton, 
Taylor, Laird, Ross, Reid, Bergson and Berdiaev. The systematic dis- 
cussion is supplemented, under the appropriate rubrics, by special sections 
criticising works by prominent ‘classical’ moralists (Butler, Kant, 
Sidgwick, etc.). To counteract the unavoidable brevity and consequently 
misleading neatness of the discussions in an introductory work where so 
much ground is covered, more stress should have been laid on the necessity 
of supplementing the argument throughout by the reading suggested in 
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the excellent bibliography (which includes articles in Minp). Intelligent 
use of this book and its bibliography should urdoubtedly enable the first 
year student, even if he has no previous philosophical training, to become 
familiar with the main topics and trends of contemporary ethical dis- 
cussion in this country. 

Misprints: ‘tn’ for ‘in’ on p, 35; 1. 30 : ‘ wihch’ for ‘ which’ on 
p- 140, 1. 32: ‘it’ omitted at p. 186, 1. 5. The references on pp. 152 
and 164 to Kant’s Metaphysic of Morals should be to the Fundamental 
Principles of the Metaphysic of Morals. 

A. R. C. Duncan. 


Yale Classical Studies. Vol. X. Yale University Press (London: 
Geoffrey Cumberlege). 22s. 


THIS sumptuously produced volume contains two pieces of interest to 
readers of Minp. The first, ‘“‘Musonius Rufus, the Roman Socrates ” 
by Cora E. Lutz contains text and translation of the works attributed to 
Musonius, a Stoic philosopher of the time of Nero, preceded by a life and a 
careful examination of all the data concerning him. Musonius appears as 
an attractive figure, a man of good sense, a humanitarian and a moderate 
feminist, but there appears to be little in his works which would justify the 
parallel suggested by the title. 

The second paper, ‘“ Plato’s Theory of Natural Law” by Joseph P. 
Maguire, is of more philosophical interest. Mr. Maguire is concerned 
to maintain that there is a single theory of natural law, 7.e., of the objective 
standard by which positive law is to be judged implicit throughout Plato’s 
dialogues from the Gorgias to the Laws. This standard or criterion is the 
purpose of a divine demiurge. Mr. Maguire argues with a wealth of detail 
that theories which are prima facie quite different can be brought together 
under this concept. Attractive as this may be as a unifying hypothesis, 
the detail is difficult to work out. Is there room for the Form of the Good 
in the Laws, for example, or for the Demiurge in the central books of the 
Republic? Mr. Maguire himself seems sometimes a little unclear on the 
necessary distinction between the Demiurge and any kind of Form, even 
the Form of the Good (p. 173). 

Some non-misleading misprints, especially in the Greek words quoted 
in the text, mar the production, and Mr. Maguire’s fondness for the phrase 
‘ criteriological value ’ is rather worrying. There must be a simpler way of 
saying this. Why not, “ value as a criterion” ? 

MarRTHA KNEALE. 


Government and the Arts of Obedience. By WitLiam W. HOLL LIsTER. 
Columbia University Press (London: Geoffrey Cumberlege), 1948. 
Pp. 139. 11s. 6d. 


THE author sets out to classify, describe and appraise (from a utilitarian 
point of view) the different relationships which exist to-day between 
governors and governed. He distinguishes five such relationships, which 
he labels respectively ‘‘ domination”, “command’”’, “leadership ”’, 
“administration ” and ‘“ representation’. Domination is rule by threat 
of force or by playing off one group against another. Command relies on 
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a general readiness for group action : it assumes authority by impersonat- 
ing the general will and surrounding itself with the external trappings of 
office. Leadership emphasises the qualities of the individual in control 
rather than his position or function, and it exists where the followers feel 
that they will find their desires carried out whenever possible. Administra- 
tion is responsibility for carrying out social tasks of a specialised character 
which are publicly agreed to be desirable; and it secures obedience in 
return for services rendered. Representation depends on encouraging the 
expression of conflicting interests and on resolving the conflict in joint 
action ; the individual representative accepts the decisions of the repre- 
sented and modifies his actions to conform with their wishes. 

Mr. Hollister compares these five forms of government to a spectrum, 
because each shades imperceptibly into the next and all five can be present 
in the same situation. He thinks of this spectrum as bounded on the one 
hand by coercion, in which obedience is unwilling but resistance is over- 
come, and on the other by custom, in which obedience is so natural that 
control is perfunctory. The author draws his general distinctions clearly 
and elaborates them in an interesting way, discussing also what he considers 
to be the corresponding corruptions of government. The book would be 
a useful tonic for anyone who thought that the only way to learn how 
people are governed is to study their constitutional laws. Its point of 
view is that of the social technician rather than that of the lawyer. But 
Mr. Hollister’s appraisals of the advantages and disadvantages of these 
various methods of government do not go much beyond what any intelli- 
gent schoolboy could think out for himself. That is to say, he makes no 
attempt to survey the evidence which modern history could supply in 
this connexion. Indeed, the book would profit by a much more liberal 
reference to factual detail: Chapter 1, on ‘“‘Custom and Convention ”’, 
hardly cites more than one actual custom or convention. One would 
like to know, for instance, whether any sample surveys have been made of 
the reasons why people obey governmental instructions, and if the results 
of such a survey have been compared with regard to country, class of person, 
type of instruction and actual situation. This vagueness as to evidential 
detail is not unique in Mr. Hollister’s sociology (compare, for instance, 
Karl Mannheim’s Man and Society). But sociologists can scarcely claim the 
dignified title of “ science” for their work unless they are prepared to make 
full use of modern techniques of social survey. Generalisations and ab- 
stractions need to be supplemented by reference to statistical evidence. 
(I take it that the author’s description of his work as a “ philosophical 
analysis ” (p. 94) is not to be taken in any technical sense.) 

The style in which the book is written is sometimes turgid and imprecise, 
and there are several rather wild remarks. For instance, we are told that 
‘* Election by lot was considered the only guarantee of equal participation 
in Greek times” (p. 65), and the administrator whose skill comes from 
practice and experience is said to be like “‘ the wise man of Greek ethics ” 
(p. 92). Kant’s theory of the categorical imperative is treated in a curious 
way: eg., ‘ For Kant’s analysis of moral obligation, the imperatives of 
reason become the protection of the practical reason against paralysis, 
rather than an agent of intelligence. The categorical imperative in its 
last analysis is only an exhortation to steadfastness and decision ” (p. 68). 
But the main argument of the book is not affected by these eccentricities. 
There is a bibliography and an index. 

L. JoNATHAN COHEN. 
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Moral Intuition and the Principle of Self-realisation. By C. A. CAMPBELL. 
Annual philosophical lecture (Henriette Hertz Trust), British Academy, 
1948. Proc. of the British Academy, vol. xxxiv. London, 
Geoffrey Cumberlege. Pp. 36. Price 5s. 6d. 


PRorEssorR Campbell is primarily concerned in this lecture to establish 
the claim that the principle of self-realisation is the ultimate moral principle 
and a “ genuine object of intuition”. He starts from the valid assertion 
that all ethical theories, but not ‘‘ every theory about ethics’’, appeal ulti- 
mately to intuition, and satisfies himself that the alleged intuitions of 
other “ Monistic”’ and “ Pluralistic”’ theories “fail to pass the test of 
harmony with the moral judgements of mankind”. In a brief review 
it will perhaps be best to leave his criticisms unexamined and consider, 
on its own merits, his own suggestion that the basic moral intuition is of 
an obligation of self-realisation. His first concern is to clear the theory 
of the charge of egoism. He distinguishes between “ instinctive impulses ” 
and “desires”. ‘‘ Impulse becomes desire when, and only when, I 
become aware of the object as my object’; in other words, desire, as 
opposed to impulse, is for what I think to be my “ personal good”. So 
far only need the deliberate, non-impulsive actions of a man be self- 
referent. Although in acting from desire I do that which satisfies or 
realises me, the ends of desire are not necessarily egoistic. A psycho- 
logical hedonist may still argue that, in fact, men do act from selfish 
motives, but Professor Campbell has shown that the acceptance of his 
view does not necessitate such a conclusion. 

He now endeavours to establish his main contention. Now it is one 
thing to assert that duty, good and desire are closely linked, that, when I 
recognise action x to be good, I implicitly recognise it to be good for me 
and that, in performing it, I am satisfying or realising myself. But it 
is quite another thing to assert or imply, as Professor Campbell does, 
that to do x is good because, in doing it, | am realising myself. Since on 
his view my basic moral intuition is of an obligation to realise myself, an 
obligation, say, to help others must be conditional on its promoting my 
self-realisation. This is really disguised egoism. If, however, Professor 
Campbell would say that I ought to do 2 for any other reason than to 
achieve self-realisation, self-realisation is not the ultimate moral principle. 

In order to make his theory more acceptable, Professor Campbell 
attempts to show not only that self-realisation is compatible with social 
unselfishness (and we need not disagree), but also that in general the most 
permanent and comprehensive human desires work to the good of others. 
This may be so, but unless he can show that a man ought to satisfy these 
desires for their own sake, he must admit that if a burglar has an active 
and constant interest in crime he ought to gratify that interest rather than 
transient feelings of compunction or anxiety for the welfare of his victims. 


D. MitTcHELL. 


Thomas von Aquin: In Librum Boethii de Trinitate Quaestiones Quinta 
et Sexta, herausgegeben von PauLt WyseEr, O. P. Freiburg (Switz.) 
and Louvain, 1948. Pp. 80 (offprint from ‘Divus Thomas’, xxv. 
437-85 and xxvi. 74-98). 


THE text edited here with greater care than ever before from Aquinas’ 
autograph copy is the last section of his work on the first two chapters 
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of Boethius’ De Trinitate. In quaestio v Aquinas interprets, justifies, 
and defends the Aristotelian division of theoretical sciences into physics 
(naturalis philosophia), mathematics, and theology (divina scientia), a 
division based on the presence or absence of matter and movement in 
the things under consideration (physics and theology), and on our ab- 
stracting from matter and movement (mathematics). In the first article 
of quaestio vi he struggles with the more hopeless task of making clear 
the sense of Boethius’ terms—awkwardly translated from the fifth century 
Greek—characterising the different methods proper to the three sciences : 
‘ rationabilis ’ for physics, * disciplinabilis ’ for mathematics, and * intell- 
ectualis ’’ for theology. The other articles of guaestio vi discuss the limits 
of our ‘ natural’ knowledge of God. The main tenets of Aquinas’ theory 
of knowledge are, of course, present all through the discussions, and Fr. 
Wyser is probably right in calling these two quaestiones ““ Thomas’ amplest 
treatise on epistemology’; but, detached as they are from the first four 
quaestiones in which illumination and the equation between Aristotle’s 
Oeodoyia and the ‘scientia fidei’ are treated among other things, these 
two quaestiones give an incomplete picture of Aquinas’ doctrines. The 
character of the In Librum de Trinitate—something between a commentary 
and an independent treatise—, its date (c. 1260), its general contents, and 
the method followed in editing it, are learnedly and clearly discussed in 
the introduction. The notes give all the references to, and many quota- 
tions of, the authorities mentioned, and not mentioned, by Aquinas ; 
Fr. Wyser’s accuracy can hardly be surpassed, but it would be better to 
quote the Latin translations used by Thomas, rather than the Greek 
originals, or later versions. A_ historico-philosophical commentary, 
which is almost completely missing here, is partly provided by M. Grab- 
mann’s illuminating book Die theologische Erkenntnis- und Einleitungslehre 
des heiligen Thomas von Aquin auf Grund seiner Schrift in Boethium de 
Trinitate, Freiburg (Switz.) 1948, pp. xvi + 392 (‘Thomistische Studien’ 
IV). 
L. Minio-PALvELLo. 


Transcendental Problems of Philosophic Thought. By Dr. H. DooyYEWEERD, 
Professor of Philosophy, The Free University of Amsterdam. W. B. 
Eerdmans Publishing Co., Grand Rapids, Michigan, U.S.A., 1948. 
Pp. 80. Price $1.50. 


Tus is a remarkable example of a book which ‘‘ would have been much 
shorter had it not been so short’, for in it Dr. Dooyeweerd. attempts an 
exposition of the fundamentals of his new Dutch school of Calvinistic 
philosophy, the “ Philosophy of the Idea of Law’”’, by “ demonstrating 
in a really scientific way the intrinsic relation between science and religion ”. 
His theme is that the “autonomy of reason” is a dogmatic prejudice, 
i.€. that in stating or implying a “theoretical total-view of reality ”, 
which “all possible philosophy ” must do, philosophers cannot be unpre- 
judiced and have no absolute standard of truth in human reason alone 
(without Divine Revelation); that this can be seen from the variety of 
irreconcileable philosophical “isms”, and is here demonstrated in a 
radical-critical examination of the structure of theoretical thought—a 
critique which reveals the transcendent Self (the religious centre of our 
existence) as the “ hidden player playing on the keyboard of theoretical 
thought ” (p. 54); and that the Self (and hence theoretical thought) is 
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dominated (often unconsciously) by religious motives, e.g. “* Matter and 
Form ”’, “* Nature” and ‘ Grace ’’, the effects of which throughout history 
are traced in the last section of the book. 

Unfortunately, despite some interesting obiter dicta, his exposition of 
his theme not only involves dubious hypostatisations and unsupported 
generalisations, but is marred by a large number of vague and obscure 
statements in a formidable and inadequately defined terminology (espec- 
ially in the key section of the critique, pp. 36-55, and above all pp. 42-8). 
Hence, although these may be the faults of an excessive condensation of 
what is set forth in the five volumes of his two major philosophical works 
(in Dutch), Dr. Dooyeweerd is hardly likely to make many converts by 
this book, especially among those who feel that the errors in the meta- 
physical systems of the past and in many of the “isms” of to-day, are 
sufficiently explained as due to bad logic, misconceptions about language 
or mathematics, etc., without recourse to the hidden workings of religious 
m tives. 


R. J. Hirst. 
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ViI.—NOTES 


OBITUARY 
Guido de Ruggiro 


Guipo DE RvaciEro, Professor of History of Philosophy in the University 
of Rome, who died a few weeks ago, was born in 1888. An honest and 
uncompromising Liberal of the old school, he was considered with 
suspicion by the Fascist regime and after Mussolini’s fall (1944) he was 
for a time Minister of Education and then suffered a short imprisonment 
during German occupation. He was Italy’s representative in U.N.E.8.C.O. 

His writings dealt almost exclusively with the history of philosophy, 
but through them he expressed an idealistic point of view. One of the 
few collaborators to Croce’s famous review La Critica, he seemed at first 
inclined to some form of sweeping idealistic ‘ actualism ’’ but he came 
very early to maintain an outlook of consideration and respect for facts 
and concrete existence. Even his historicism was limited and con- 
trolled by a strong belief in the power of the human will as a force over 
and above history, so that he avoided being committed to the amoralism 
inherent to any historicistic conception by positing the value of morals 
as ‘ meta-historical reason” controlling history and determining the 
future. 

His life-work was dedicated to a general history of philosophy, begun 
30 years ago with a volume on contemporary philosophy (2nd edition, 
1920; English translation, 1921). To this was lately added a volume 
on philosophy in the twenticth century and (as an appendix) a brief 
criticism of existentialism (English translation, 1946). But the bulk 
of De Ruggiero’s history is divided into 4 parts (Greek philosophy, 
Christianity, Renaissance and Reformation, modern philosophy up to 
the point from which his book on contemporary philosophy started). 
Idealistic preconceptions are stronger in the 2nd and 3rd part, perhaps 
the weakest ones. De Ruggiero’s most important accomplishment is 
constituted by the 5 volumes on the 4th part which was completed only 
lately (1948) by the 5th volume of Hegel, an outstanding example of 
the balanced and objective outlook reached by De Ruggiero in the process 
of his protracted studies. 

To the history of political thought de Ruggiero dedicated two volumes, 
each one important in its own way. His Storia del pensiero politico 
meridionale nei secoli XVIII e XIX (1922) was a good piece of scholarly 
research. His History of European Liberalism (1925, English translation, 
1927) enjoys a well-deserved fame as a successful attempt at a compact, 
sober exposition of a wide-spread trend of political theory. It is a 
necessary counterpart and corrective to Croce’s conception of the “ fatal ”’ 
progress of liberty underlying his expositions of the history of Italy and 
Europe in the nineteenth century. 

De Ruggiero’s death is a great loss for earnest, scholarly studies and it 
is made more bitter by the memory of his equitable, human, kind-hearted 
personality. 

M. M. Rosst, 
Edinburgh, 
8th February, 1949. 
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